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To comply with requests of our customers, dealers 
and distributors, we have completed years of 
research and tests on three new products to add 
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LOW-COST HOUSING DEMANDS 


RECOGNIZED INSULATION VALUE 
AT LOWEST POSSIBLE COST... 


that’s why 


ALFOL BUILDING BLANKET 


IS THE INSULATION USED ON SO MANY FHA prosects 


ALFOL Yes, recognized thermal 


INSULATED efficiency is an insula- 
tion ‘‘must”’ for FHA- 
financed housing... but 
low applied cost is 
equally vital. It is pre- 


Mitchel Gardens 
628 units— FHA 
Hempstead, L. I., N.Y. 


Pinning Sengens cisely this combination 
230 units— FHA 


Richmond, Georgia that makes ALFOL 
£6 Yee the natural choice on 
Development large projects. For full 
say ers details on why ALFOL 
Toledo, Ohio 
: does a better job, year- 
Richmond Apt., . 
308 units—FHA round...at 
Richmond, Georgia lower cost! 
Write Dept. 


” 
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ALFOL FIRST IN REFLECTIVE INSULATION 


REFLECTAL CORPORATION—155 EAST 44th ST.—NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
A Subsidiary of Borg-Warner Corporation 
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AUBBER WASHER 


Mat TALK WASHERS 


Hydraulically seals off leakage around faucet 
stems. You can discard old-fashioned packing 
and washers and know you have a sure seal. 
Assures easy, leak-free operation under all 
conditions in sinks, laundry trays, etc. Write 
for literature and sample information to 


MILLER 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Belco Div. 


5919 Tireman Avenue 
Detroit 4 Michigan 
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Here is why 40 housing authorities changed to... 


Pally, 
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fitz it Once 


Tenant Accounting System 










For every accounting operation 


®@ Posting the rent roll 


@ Receiving and recording cash 


@ Posting miscellaneous 
charges and credits 

@ Summarizing the month's 
transactions 


Saves Money 


Typical monthly savings reported 
by housing authorities after install- 
ing “Write it Once” 


Case A — 102 units........... $100 
Case B —1,076 units........... $500 
Case C — 347 units........... $200 


Use “Write it Once” also for payroll 
and accounts payable. Standard 


forms are available from stock. 


* Pradley, 


Charles R. Hadley Company 


Manufacturers of Loose Leaf Forms 
and " Write it Once” accounting methods. 
Offices in principal cities. 
Consult your telephone directory. 


MONTHLY SAVINGS 
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Saves 


50 to 75% 


of clerical 
time 


FOR EXAMPLE: 


Writing the receipt auto- 
matically creates entries in 
cash journal and tenant’s 
ledger. No posting...no 
transcription errors...no 
reconciling. 


EASY TO USE 


Anyone can learn the “Write it 
Once’ method in minutes. 
Accounting procedure is not 
changed. Rather, form design is 
changed so that in any opera- 
tion all records are created with 
‘one writing to eliminate need- 
less recopying of figures. Prov- 
ing the journal proves related 
records. Accounts are always 
current, work load is leveled. 
No need for overtime or “catch- 
up’ accounting for month-end 
summaries. Endorsed by lead- 
ing housing authorities. 


Charles R. Hadley Company, Dept. 16F 


Los Angeles 12: 330 N. Los Angeles St. 
New York City 17: 342 Madison Ave. 


Please send me more information on the 
Write it Once Tenant Accounting System. 
NAME 
AUTHORITY 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
ZONE STATE 




















Receiving and recording cash. 
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Every minute rust kills another ordinary water heater... 











DEEP 
RUST 
PITS 
RUST-FREE 
GLASS 
SURFACE 
ORDINARY WATER HEATER PERMAGLAS WATER HEATER 
Unretouched photo of interior Unretouched photo of interior 
shows how rust eats away unpro- shows that Permaglas glass-sur- 
tected metal in just one year. Note faced steel tank does not rust... 
deep rust pits! because glass can’t rust! 
MUST BE REPLACED! GOOD AS NEW! 


‘Be safe 


with an A.0. Smith 


Permaglas 


More than 2,000,000 ordinary water heaters have to 


be replaced every year! 


Be safe! Install A.O. Smith Permaglas automatic water 
heaters and end frequent water heater replacement. 


Permaglas water heaters with glass-surfaced-steel tanks 
assure complete protection from rust... provide extra 
years of dependable service. 


And Permaglas costs no more than ordinary water 
heaters! Get the full Permaglas story before contracting 
for any water heater installations. You'll be money 
ahead by specifying Permaglas. 


For free copy of “Murder In The Tank” booklet of 
pictured facts, write A. O. Smith Corp., Dept. JH-653, 
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from rust: 
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LP-Gas Models 












Kankakee, Ill. International Division: Milwaukee 1. 
Licensee in Canada: John Inglis Co., Ltd. 


There's only one PERMAGLAS 


and it's made by orth: 
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PERMAGLAS-HEATING PRODUCTS 


Manufacturers also of: Gas Conversion Burners, Home 
Heating Boilers, Warm Air Furnaces, Commercial Water Heaters 
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THIS MONTH... 


Senate acts to reverse House cuts in 
housing appropriations page 185 
NHC speakers pose series of stiff chal- 
lenges page 187 
Trenton is out to enforce minimum 


housing standards page 189 


Three regional councils hold annual 
meetings page 202 
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The cover phetograph is the work of 
Dan Ransohoff, Family Service of Cin- 
cinnati and Hamilton County. 
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Senate Acts — 


restores 35,000 units public housing and other cuts made by House 


Reversing the action of the House, 
which in April had killed or emascu- 
lated most of the federal government's 
housing programs through the First 
Independent Offices Appropriations 
Bill, the Senate on May 20 voted to re- 
store the public housing program to 
35,000 starts for the next fiscal year and 
to delete most of the objectionable fea- 
tures of the House measure—including 
the amendment that would have spelled 
the end of the redevelopment program. 
The cooperative, defense, and college 
housing programs, housing research, 
housing’s racial relations program, com- 
munity facilities, and the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association’s program 
all got the go-ahead in the Senate-passed 
bill—leaving many areas of disagree- 
ment between the House and Senate 
versions of the bill (see May Journat, 
page 150). 

Public housing will be the most con- 
troversial issue when the two versions 
of the bill come to a show-down at the 
House-Senate conference, the date of 
which had not been set as the JouRNAL 
went to press. Although Senate con- 
ferees were named immediately after 
the bill passed the Senate, House con- 
ferees had not been named by the end 
of May and the expectation was that it 
might be a week or more before they 
were. Furthermore, once appointed, 
they and the Senate conferees will have 
to agree on a meeting date. 

Fight Ahead 

It was evident from the confusing 
debate on the Senate floor, however, 
that on the question of public housing 
no easy agreement would be reached in 
conference. Furthermore, since there 
was only a voice vote in the Senate on 
the question of the 35,000 units, pro- 
housing conferees from the Senate side 
will have no current voting record to 
back up their support of the program. 
Moreover, evidence that the congres- 
sional investigation of the tangled Los 
Angeles housing situation (see story, 
page 192) would be used to sway the 
conferees in their consideration of the 
national housing picture was found in 
a report by the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards. The NAREB’s 
weekly newsletter, Headlines, reported 
in the May 25 issue that the investiga- 
tion was expected to result in “a report 
before House and Senate conferees con- 
sider the issue of additional public 
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housing starts in the next fiscal year” 
(editors’ italics). 
Major Disagreements 

In general, the Senate bill increased 
administrative appropriations over those 
permitted by the House, with the ex- 
ception of the Federal Housing Ad 
ministration, which took a $45,590 cut 
in the Senate bill. Administrative ap 
propriations for the Office of the Ad 
ministrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency—3.455 million dol 
lars—were $868,400 greater in the Sen 
ate bill than they were in the House 
measure and 3.052 million dollars more 
was allowed for administration of the 
Public Housing Administration—a total 
of 8 million dollars—in the Senate than 
in the House. In addition, the Senate 
knocked out many of the legislative 
provisions of the House appropriations 
bill. 

Major areas of disagreement that the 
Senate and House will have to work 
out in conference are: 


1—The number of public housing 
starts for fiscal 1954. The Senate meas 
ure provides for 35,000 starts, the num- 
ber asked for by the administration; the 
House measure forbids any public 
housing starts. The language of the 
House bill and the floor debate on it 
were so confusing, however, that under 
some interpretations of the bill, all 
public housing units under annual 
contributions contracts—approximately 
70,000—could be put under construc 
tion during fiscal 1954. And an attempt 


“in the Senate to clear up some of the 


confusing interpretations apparently re- 
sulted in only further confusion. 


2—The provision that permits a city 
to break its financial assistance contract 
with its local authority and PHA if, 
through a referendum or a city council 
vote, the city decides it no longer wants 
the proposed public housing. In the 
House bill, the provision, which was in- 
tended particularly to meet the situation 
in Los Angeles, would stop construction 
of a project and permit the city to repay 
to the federal government only those 
funds spent on a project before a vote 
was taken. The Senate measure pro 
vides that for 180 days after an un- 
favorable vote on a project, PHA can- 
not authorize a construction contract 


and that during that 180 days the local 
government can negotiate for repay 
ment of loan funds and any expendi 
tures that the local authority or PHA 
would be liable for. If negotiations are 
completed, PHA must cancel the finan 
cial assistance contract. Since both ver 
sions of the bill contain a proviso to 
handle the cancellation of such con 
tracts, the final bill is almost certain to 
contain such a provision, in spite of the 
fact that HHFA Administrator Albert 
M. Cole asked that such procedures be 
left to the administrator. 


3—The requirement that PHA re 
fund during the coming fiscal year 
all local housing authority bonds held 
by it. This requirement, included in 
the House bill, was struck in the Senate 
version. 


4—The crippling amendment to the 
Title I program. The bill passed by the 
House contains an amendment that 
would, in effect, require a city to pay all 
of its share of costs of a federally aided 
redevelopment project in cash; the pro 
vision was deleted in the Senate bill. 
No argument 1s expected in conterence 
on the difference, however, since the 
managers of the bill in the House had 
more or less agreed that they would go 
along with the Senate's proposal to de 
lete the amendment. 


5—The provision that housing re 
habilitation programs be given consid 
eration before Title I urban redevelop 
ment programs be undertaken. The 
provision, inserted by the House, was 
deleted by the Senate. 


administration — ot 
FHA’s “213” cooperative housing pro 
gram. Deleted in the House bill, the 
funds were restored in the Senate 
measure. 


6—Funds for 


7—The HHFA housing research 
program. No funds were provided for 
the program in the House measure but 
the Senate allowed $125,000 in its bill 
with the stipulation that it be used to 
liquidate the program no later than 
April 30, 1954. 


8—The college housing program. 


The House measire cut off direct loans 
to college housing as of June 30 except 
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for those already obligated. The Sen- 
ate measure restored authorization for 
the full amount asked in the original 
Truman administration budget and. in 
the revised Eisenhower budget. It was 
the only item in the housing budget, 
except for funds for the Home Loan 
Bank Board, that remained the same. 
Little argument was expected in con- 
ference on the point, since House de- 
bate had disclosed that the Congress- 
men were willing to have the Senate 
restore the full amount for the program. 


9—Racial relations program. The 
amount of $17,450 allowed by the 
House for HHFA to carry on racial re- 
lations work in connection with hous- 
ing programs was increased in the Sen- 
ate measure. 


10—Funds for public defense hous- 
ing. The House bill cut appropriations 
for the program to 8.9 million dollars 
but the Senate measure increased them 
to a little over 13 million dollars. 


11—Defense community facilities ap- 
propriations, Cut to $112,500 in the 
House bill, the funds were restored in 
the amount of the budget request, 
$115,000, in the Senate version. 


12—Administrative expenses for the 
Federal National Mortgage Association. 
The almost 50 per cent cut in such ex- 
penses made in the House was restored 
in the Senate bill. 


Senate Debate 


Although some debate developed on 
the question of 35,000 public housing 
starts between opponents and propon- 
ents of the program during considera- 
tion of the appropriations bill on the 
Senate floor, no amendment was pro- 
posed to the bill as reported out by the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee that would have stopped all public 
housing construction. Senator Everett 
Dirksen of Illinois continued his long- 
time opposition to the program and 
spoke against it on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. Senator Henry Dworshak of Idaho 
proposed an amendment that resulted 
in cutting the Senate committee's rec- 
ommendation of 9 million dollars for 
PHA administration to 8 million dollars 
and Senator Paul Douglas of Illinois, a 
faithful supporter of the program, 
agreed with him on the necessity for 
the cut. Senators Leverett Saltonstall 
and Burnet R. Maybank led the fight 
to keep the full amount of the PHA 
appropriations. Senator Robert Taft of 
Ohio, one of the chief champions of 
public housing in the Senate, was ill 
and was not present for the debate. 

The Senate conferees who will fight 
out the public housing question, as well 
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NAHO SUIT FOR SOCIAL SECURITY 
COVERAGE DISMISSED; APPEAL FILED 


Some 5500 employees of approxi- 
mately 80 housing authorities were 
denied federal social security benefits 
as the result of an April 28 decision 
by Judge Alexander Holtzoff in the 
United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia. 

The decision arose out of a suit 
brought on behalf of these employees 
and other housing agency employees 
by the Louisville Municipal Housing 
Commission and the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky. The suit was initiated 
by NAHO’s Retirement Plans Com- 
mittee and was financed by a fund 
collected from the affected authorities 
by the committee. Following the un- 
favorable decision, an appeal was im- 
mediately filed by the attorneys repre- 
senting housing authority employees 
but the expectation is that it cannot 
be heard until November. 

At issue in the suit is an adminis- 
trative ruling of the Social Security 
Administration, made some two years 
ago, that authority employees who had 
been covered by private retirement 
plans prior to the 1950 amendment of 
the Social Security Act that extended 
the benefits of the act to housing au- 
thority personnel could not receive 
those benefits unless they withdrew 
from the private plans. NAHO’s Re- 
tirement Plans Committee, under the 
chairmanship of N. H. Dosker of 
Louisville, sought first to get a re-in- 
terpretation of the Social Security Act 
amendment from the Social Security 
Administration and then joined other 
municipal employee groups somewhat 
similarly affected in seeking to get a 
changed amendment enacted by Con- 
gress. When it appeared unlikely that 
quick remedial action would be forth- 
coming via either of these avenues, 


the committee proposed legal action, 
as a result of which the suit referred 
to above was filed in the fall of 1952. 

Committee Chairman Dosker, in 
recommending that the April 28 un- 
favorable decision of Judge Holtzoff 
be appealed, points out that it is still 
possible for either legislative or admin- 
istrative action to be taken on the mat- 
ter prior to the November hearing 
ot the appeal. He reports that the new 
Congress now has before it a series of 
amendments to the Social Security Act, 
several of which were drawn to correct 
the housing authority problem—and he 
further reports that, since the Social 
Security Administration is now under 
new direction, it is being petitioned 
to reopen the earlier decision. 

However, Mr. Dosker is not opti- 
mistic about getting a favorable de- 
cision through either of these means 
and is pinning all of his hopes on 
appealing the decision. In Judge 
Holtzoff's dismissal of the original suit, 
he said that “the court is of the opinion 
that the statute is subject to both in- 
terpretations” of the eligibility or lack 
of eligibility of the affected local au- 
thority employees for social security 
coverage. In view of this statement by 
the court, the appeal is being brought 
on the grounds that if the statute is 
so ambiguous that it can be construed 
either way, then, under the law, it 
should have been construed against the 
government, which is the practice in 
such circumstances and for which con- 
siderable precedent exists. 

In any event, Mr. Dosker reports 
that his committee will continue to 
push for a favorable decision on all 
three fronts: administrative, legislative, 
and legal. 

(Continued column three, page 213) 








as other points of disagreement in the 
bill, with the House are: Senators Sal- 
tonstall (R), Massachusetts; Styles 
Bridges (R), New Hampshire; Homer 
Ferguson (R), Michigan; Guy Cordon 
(R), Oregon; Maybank (D), South 
Carolina; Lister Hill (D), Alabama; 
Allen J. Ellender, Sr., (D), Louisiana. 


Results Felt 


Results of the stiff cuts in adminis- 
trative appropriations for housing were 
already being felt. More than 25 per 
cent of personnel in the office of the 
administrator of HHFA, in Washing- 
ton and the regional offices—some 200 
persons—on May 29 received termina- 
tion notices. The same day notices went 


out that the Boston and Richmond field 
offices of PHA were to be closed. 

Meanwhile, only one of the three 
government studies of housing was well 
under way—that the Hoffman commit- 
tee’s investigation (see page 192). Hav- 
ing finished its on-the-spot study in Los 
Angeles, hearings in Washington were 
scheduled to begin in mid-June. Ram- 
sey Findlater will testify for NAHO. 
It was understood that Miles Colean 
had been named as an outside consult- 
ant on how to set up the study to be 
undertaken by Administrator Cole’s of- 
fice. However, the President’s request 
that a commission be set up to study 
federal-local-state relations had not 
emerged from Congress. 
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Housing Conference 


points up need for better public relations job and trying new ideas 


Why is it that the public housing and 
slum clearance programs must con- 
stantly fight for their lives? 

Almost every one of the 20 speakers 
featured on the program of the 22nd 
annual meeting of the National Hous- 
ing Conference on May 11 and 12 
asked this question and their answers 
combined to pose a series of stiff chal- 
lenges for the year ahead. Listening to 
the speakers was a record crowd of well 
over 500—said to be the largest one 
ever registered for an NHC conterence 
—with a turn-out of over 800 at the 
closing banquet on May 12, addressed 
by Senators Robert A. Taft and Thomas 
C. Hennings, Jr. 


The President 


The conference opened with the 
reading of a message from President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, in which he 
said: “I have previously stated and want 
again to emphasize my belief that 
Americans of all parties have now ac- 
cepted as a moral obligation the im- 
portant task of progressively improving 
our housing standards and of provid- 
ing decent housing for those now com- 
pelled to live in slums. It is to the 
work of citizens’ groups, so often un- 
dertaken on a voluntary basis, that we 
rightfully look for constructive and 
long-term solutions to problems such 
as these. 

“I am confident that your delibera- 
tions will also prove helpful to those 
in government who are responsible for 
administering our housing programs. 
I wish you every success.” 

This theme of the bi-partisan charac- 
ter of the slum clearance and public 
housing program ran through most of 
the conference sessions, beginning with 
a fighting speech by Illinois Senator 
Paul H. Douglas (D) and concluding 
with a reaffirmation of his support of 
the program by Republican Senator 
Taft. 


What's Wrong? 


But the dominant note was the one 
struck by Congressman Richard Bolling 
ot Missouri (D) when he said that the 
fight for public housing and urban re- 
development had been a losing one 
ever since the day it was won with the 
passage of the Housing Act of 1949. 
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Why? he asked—and his question was 
echoed again and again. 


Congressman Bolling’s own answer 
was that the supporters ef the program 
have done a singularly poor job of tell- 
ing the general public why the program 
is necessary. He said that the crusade 
spirit seems to have died among public 
housing proponents. And without it, 
he warned, the program faces “total 
and final death.” He asked his audience 
if it were possible to revive this spirit 
—if there existed among them a will 
ingness “to stick their necks out” and 
do a fighting job against “narrow selt- 
ish interests” in behalf of a program 
founded on an appreciation of the 
dignity of human beings. 


Senator John Sherman Cooper of 
Kentucky (R) at this same session did 
what several other legislative speakers 
did during the conference: reviewed 
opposition attitudes as he had observed 
them in congressional debate and in 
cloak room conversations, in an effort 
to point out to the conference delegates 
the areas of greatest controversy or 
misunderstanding. Senator Cooper re- 
ferred to charges of political influence 
being exerted through housing tenants, 
of “discrimination” within the program 
against the poorest families and against 
racial groups. 


Congressman John P. Saylor of Penn- 
sylvania (R) went into greater detail 
on attitudes of this kind that he has 
encountered in the House. He out- 
lined five opposition arguments with 
which he said he came in constant 
contact: (1) public housers do not work 
toward moving tenants out of their 
projects and into homes of their own; 
rather they regard public housing as an 
end in itself; (2) political party affilia- 
tion on the side of the housing author- 
ity administration is an eligibility re- 
quirement; (3) religious affiliation ac- 
ceptable to the housing authority is 
another eligibility requirement; (4) 
racial segregation is the general prac- 
tice among housing authorities; (5) the 
poorest families cannot afford public 
housing because extravagant develop- 
ment costs occasion high rentals, rentals 
beyond the reach of many families, 
despite the federal rental subsidy avail- 
able to them. It is the job of housing 
people, he said, to disprove these 


charges through active programs of 
public information—and through high 
quality administration of their agen 
cies. 


Senator Burnet R. Maybank of South 
Carolina (D) also enjoined his audi- 
ence to do a better public education 
job. He said: “You are so familiar with 
all of this you assume everyone else is 
aware of it. The one thing we legisla- 
tors think we are experts on is what 
the people know and think, and I can 
tell you they are not sufficiently aware 
of all this . . . you have been so oc 
cupied planning and building the proj- 
ects, you have neglected the important 
job of keeping the people informed. 
Many of you stopped educating when 
your project was approved. . . 

“. . . If you want to retain support 
for this program, don’t allow yourself 
to become occupied with your own 
problem to the exclusion of consulting 
with, cooperating and working together 
with your local governing officials. Not 
only is it Congress’ intention that you 
do this, but a great many of the prob- 
lems that we have today would have 
been avoided had a better job been 
done along these lines. Remember most 
people want to do the right thing, all 
they need is the knowledge. But once 
a man out of ignorance takes a position 
that is contrary to what is proper, it is 
far more difficult to change him. This 
is especially true, by the very nature of 
things, in public life. Not only will 
you help your governing officials, but 
you have a great deal to learn from 
them. The results all around, including 
in the halls of Congress, will be much 
better. . . 

“. .. Many of you, and I can under- 
stand why because I too have felt the 
bitter barbs of your critics, shut your- 
selves off from your critics and only 
occupy yourselves with your own pro- 
gram. Go out and ask the advice and 
help of the other fellows. Help them 
solve some of their problems. Work 
with your local FHA and VA offices. 
Do all you can to see that a successful 
private housing program is achieved in 
your community. Let people see you 
and know you. 

“. . . Correct whatever errors have 
crept into the program and bring about 
whatever improvements are possible. 
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If you do your job, I assure you, I 
and others in Congress will stand be- 
hind you and do our job.” 


Needed: New Ideas 


Another type of constructive criti 
cism leveled at the audience came from 
Henry S. Churchill, Philadelphia archi- 
tect and long-time friend and fighter 
for housing and redevelopment. He 
said: 

“It is not a pleasant task to take 
virtue to task. Yet the current crisis 
seems to provide a good opportunity 
to say publicly things I have been say- 
ing privately for a long time. 

“The core of the trouble, as I see 
it, can be summed up in one sentence: 
there has been no new thinking, no 
acceptance of new ideas, no revision 
of approaches or concepts in the hous- 
ing movement since 1937.” 

Specifically, Mr. Churchill called for 
new thinking about the governmental 
set-up under which housing authorities 
now operate—their relationship to their 
local government and the degree to 
which federal supervision is now a part 
of the picture. “Goal One for 1953,” 
he said, “is realism in the realm of 
political-economics.” : 

Further, Mr. Churchill was highly 
critical of the design and_ structural 
quality of housing “projects'’—saying: 
“{ think we should start building 
homes, not ‘projects’ nor “d.u.’s’, nor 
‘housing.’ They can, and should be, 
part of the normal city pattern—a long 
step toward normal acceptance.” 

A concrete proposal made by Mr. 
Churchill was “to say to the local au- 
thorities, ‘Here is the money for a cer 
tain number of dwellings. Build what 
you want, where you want, how you 
want. If you can't build within your 
budget, you and your architect will be 
responsible. When you are finished, 
there will be an audit, so don't try 
to get away with too much.’ And that 
would be all. . . In other words, make 
the program honestly and truly a local 
program with local control. It might 
even help get more than 35,000 units 
in 1954,” 

Labor’s Voice 


Among the most vigorous statements 
of the conference were those coming 
trom spokesmen of the two major labor 
unions: the American Federation of 
Labor and the CIO. Boris Shishkin, 
secretary of the AFL housing commit- 
tee, raised questions as to why the 
Eisenhower administration has decided 
that a period of study must precede an 
aggressive forward move in the housing 
held: “All I am suggesting,” he said 


‘ 


‘is that a ‘study-as-you-go’ policy is 





what labor calls for and looks for in 
housing.” 

And Ben Fischer, secretary of the 
CIO housing committee, asked the 
conferees to fight not for a token 35,000 
unit program—but for the full 135,000 
annual rate established in the Housing 
Act ot 1949. 

This same thought was expressed by 
the Reverend Thomas J. Finnegan, 
commissioner of the Housing Authority 
of the City of Newark: “With the 
public housing reduced to 
35,000 dwellings per year, it is at its 
lowest point in 20 years. We are no 


program 


longer trying to achieve a substantial 
accomplishment. We are trying only to 
hold a general direction. We must al 
ways remember that. We must persist, 
in 1953 and beyond 1953, in our efforts 
to realize as soon as feasible the goal 
of the Housing Act of 1949.” 

In this spirit, conferees adopted a 
resolution calling for “the immediate 
resumption of the 135,000-unit-per-year 


program.” 
HHFA Administrator Cole 


The new administrator of the Hous 
ing and Home Finance Agency was 
featured at the second mayor session 
of the conference and restated his ap- 
proach to his job, as expressed initially 
at the time he was confirmed for the 
job and more recently during the Sen- 
ate hearings on housing appropriations 
for the fiscal year ahead: “I have said 
before, and I want to say to you very 
frankly, that I am not going to recom- 
mend, or endorse, or acquiesce in, any 
major changes in policies or programs 
until, to the best of my ability, | have 
done what I have promised to do— 
complete a fair, thorough, and careful 
study of those programs and problems. 
If I were to do otherwise, I think | 
would be going about the job back- 
wards. My concept is that we should 
administer well and faithfully the ex- 
isting programs as the Congress has 
set them up until we are prepared 
to make considered recommendations 
founded on adequate study, and fully 
supported by demonstrable facts.” 

Mr. Cole’s statement also stressed 
the concern he felt for families dis- 
placed by slum clearance programs, 
particularly munority group families. 
He said: “We intend 
ment more precisely 


to imple 
and vigorously 
the letter and spirit of the Congression 
al mandate expressed in Section 105(c) 
of the 1949 Housing Act. This will 
mean that, wherever racial minorities 
are involved, local public agencies will 
be called upon to submit really per- 
suasive evidence as to their ability to 
(Continued column three, page 212) 


NEW BOND ISSUE 
SOLD AT HIGHEST 
INTEREST RATES 


More than 120 million dollars 
public housing bonds were sold on 
May 26 at an average interest rate ot 
2.82 per cent, highest in the history ot 
these securities. Successful bidder for 
all of the issues of the 46 participating 
housing authorities was an investment 
banking syndicate, headed by Phelps, 
Fenn & Company, Lehman Brothers, 
and Blyth and Company, Inc. A 
commercial banking group put in un- 
successful bids for 36 of the issues, 
did not bid at all on ten of them. 
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Interest rates of 2%, 27%, and 3 
per cent were named by the winning 
syndicate on a total of $122,515,000 in 
bonds, in contrast to the average price 
of 2.396 per cent at which the last 
issues, marketed in January, were sold. 
These higher rates prevailed despite 
recent assurances by the United States 
Attorney General, Herbert Brownell, 
that “the faith of the United States 
has been solemnly pledged to the pay 
ment of all annual contributions % 
Shortly after he took office, Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator Al- 
bert M. Cole asked Mr. Brownell for 
an opinion on the security behind the 
new housing authority bonds becausé 
he felt that the high rates for which 
they have been selling did not proper 
ly reflect their gilt-edged security and 
tax exempt status. The reaffirmation 
of this security, however, seemed to 
have had no effect on prices of these 
bonds, as they soared to new heights 
on May 26, following the generally ris- 
ing rates characteristic of the current 
money market. 

As in the January sale, the May 26 
bonds are due to mature serially in 
30 years, under the Public Housing 
Administration’s new formula for per 
manent financing of low-rent projects 
(see February Journat 


page +6). 
Temporary Notes 

A rise in interest rates was also re 
flected earlier in the month when. on 
May 5, 16 local housing authorities 
sold temporary notes totalling $132 
502,000 for prices ranging from 1.65 
per cent to 1.84 per cent. In March 
when the previous issue of short-term 
notes was sold, an average rate of 
1.4445 per cent prevailed. Leading 
buyer for the most recent sale was 
Bank & Trust Company, 
which took more than 90 million dol 
lars of the total. 


Chemical 


Other large aggre 
Brothers & 
Hutzler, Bankers Trust Company, and 


Chase National Bank. 


gates went to Salomon 
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TRENTON 


is out to enforce minimum 
housing standards and stop slums 





WARREN W. ORPEN 


Director, Department of Public Affairs, City of Trenton, New Jersey 





Trenton is now in the midst of a 
program to clean up its slum areas. 
Recognizing the deplorable state into 
which much of Trenton’s former fine 
residential areas had sunk, the city 
fathers of this community of 130,000 
decided in August of 1951 that im- 
mediate action was necessary if the 
condition were to be remedied. 

An ordinance was adopted to estab- 
lish minimum health and sanitary 
standards for all types of dwelling 
units, including private homes. The 
ordinance requires that there shall be 
adequate living space and sanitary fa- 
cilities essential to the needs of the oc- 
cupants and that the dwellings shall 
be weathertight, watertight, and ro- 
dentproof. Further, the measure pro- 
vides for what is most essential for 
enforcement—teeth, in the form of 
fines and jail sentences. Responsibility 
for enforcement is placed with the city 
health officer, who works under the di 
rector of public affairs. 

Standards of “Unfitness” 

The ordinance directs the health 
officer to determine, after inspection 
and investigation, whether or not a 
dwelling is unfit for human habitation. 
The ordinance provides that a dwelling 
can be considered unfit for human 
habitation if any combination of the 
following factors injurious to the health 
or safety of the occupants exists: (a) 
defects increasing the hazard of fire, 
accident, or other calamities; (b) lack 
of adequate ventilation, light, or sani- 
tary facilities. 

The ordinance directs the health of- 
ficer to summon each owner who is in 
violation of the ordinance and if, after 
notice and hearing, it is established that 
the defects have not been corrected, the 
health officer is impowered to require 
the owner of record to make necessary 
repairs, alterations, and improvements 
within 90 days from the date of the 
written order. If the owner is unwill- 
ing or unable to comply with the order, 
the health officer is then permitted to 
post the building as being unfit for 
human habitation. If the owner fails 
to comply with the health officer’s 
order to remove or demolish, then au- 
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thority is vested in the officer to take 
proper steps to have the building torn 
down at the city’s expense, with the 
cost becoming a municipal lien against 
the land. 

Many neighborhoods have deteri- 
orated because of the activity of selfish 
opportunists who have figured out how 
to get quick returns on small invest- 
ments by remodeling, altering, and 
adding to buildings without municipal 
permission—buildings that, at one 
time, conformed to regulations. 

“Get Tough” Policy 

Under our 1951 ordinances, the city 
decided to abandon the usual policy 
of letter writing, notices, and oral per 
suasion, which in the past had failed 
to get cooperation from reluctant land- 
lords, and to adopt a “get tough” poli- 
cy. The result has been good in that 
such landlords do seem to understand 
the forces of law when a summons is 
handed to them. 

It is apparent that rigid enforce 
ment will inflict pain and hardship on 
not only landlords but tenants and that 
the scars of the operation will remain 
for a long time. Such a course, how 
ever, is ultimately bound to bring a 
healthier environment for 
concerned. 

Advisory Committee 

As a second step in Trenton’s attack 
on code enforcement, the city adopted, 
in November 1952, a resolution creat 


everyone 


ing a housing advisory committee to 
the city’s health department. In _ the 
resolution it was flatly admitted that 
there exist in the city of Trenton 
dwellings that are unsanitary, unsafe, 
and unfit for human habitation. It was 
recognized that _ when 
forced to occupy overcrowded and con 


persons are 


gested accommodations, there follows 
an increase in the spread of disease 
and crime, with a consequent menace 
to health, safety, and morals. It was 
recognized that a standards enforce 
ment program can help to control such 
diseases as tuberculosis and rheumatic 
fever by removing from poor environ 
ments persons susceptible to diseases, 

So—under the resolution, a commit 
(Continued column one, page 19%) 



































































tee was named, made up of represen- 
tatives of the business, religious, and 
professional life of the community and 
of boards, departments, agencies, 
groups, and units of the official family 
of the city of Trenton. 

APHA Standards 

Then on December 12, 1952 further 
power and authority was given to the 
health officer when the city adopted an 
ordinance patterned after the standards 
of the American Public Health As- 
sociation—an ordinance that contains 
clear-cut definitions as well as (a) reg- 
ulations pertaining to inspection for, 
and enforcement of, minimum stan- 
dards for light and ventilation; (b) 
general requirements relating to the 
safe and sanitary maintenance of parts 
of dwellings and dwelling units; and 
(c) a statement of penalties. 

The gist of the ordinance is that 
every dwelling and every part thereof 
shall be maintained in good repair by 
the owner or agent because it is recog- 
nized that a blighted area in any city 
is expensive and unhealthy.  Sub- 
standard living conditions require extra 
police, more public assistance, and high 
health and welfare expenditures. 

Coordination 

To head the campaign that will har- 
ness all these forces into a team, chief 
sanitary inspector Edward S. Rogers 
has been named housing coordinator. 
The personnel assigned to Mr. Rogers 
have vigorously attacked the problem 
of substandard housing. On the second 
day of February 1953, a combined 
team of sanitary inspectors, police, and 
firemen began an_ all-out inspection 
and investigative study of neighbor- 
hood areas that are considered slums 
or that fringe on slum areas. Our in- 
tentions are to rid the town of slums 
and deplorable housing conditions. The 
program is designed to save the lives 
and improve the health of people who 
have been living under indescribable 
conditions. We have aimed our sights 
on “greedy and selfish” landlords, who 
are more interested in collecting rents 
than putting their properties in habita- 
ble condition. We are trying, through 
education, to prevent tenants from de- 
stroying properties they are renting. 
We want to help stop juvenile delin- 
quency, which slum housing tends to 
breed. We want to encourage people 
to live in more pleasant surroundings. 
Since our program began this year, the 
combined team has made 5562 inspec- 
tions, which yielded 3893 violations. 

Our Conclusions 

Our study of the problem of unsani- 
tary housing conditions leads us to only 
one conclusion: nonenforcement is a 
contributor in great measure to slum 

(Continued column one, page 191) 
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HOUSING STARTED 


PERMANENT NONFARM 


1953 1952 
April 110,300 106,200 
First four months 357,700 352,700 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1953 1952 
833,000,000 $ 804,000,000 
3,129,000,000 2,940,000 ,000 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 


Source . 





April > 
First four months 





RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 


(Total multi-family) 


April April 
1953 1952 
Number 19,100 20,500 


Per cent to total 17.3 19.3 
Seurce: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 











Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 


1953 1952 

March $1,626,602,000 $1,393,317,000 
First three months 4,418,420,000 3,962.479,000 
During March 1953, FHA mortgage insurance under all titles amounted to 
$193,370,000; GI home loans guaranteed by the Veterans Administration 


amounted to $227,910,000. FHA and VA combined accounted for 26 per cent 
of total recordings. 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
Administration, Veterans Administration 


NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 


(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 








1953 1952 
March 264,377 237,752 
First three months 721,912 678,408 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board 





April First four April First four 
1953 months 1953 1952 months 1952 
Private 106,500 334,900 97 000 323,900 
Public 3,800) 22,800 9,200 28,800 
Total 110,300 357,700 106,200 352,700 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
April First four April First four 
1953 months 1953 1952 months 1952 
Urban 58.800 193,500 59,000 196,400 
Rural nonfarm 51,500 164,200 47,200 156,300 
Total 110,300 357,700 106,200 352,700 





LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles II, VI, VIII, and 1X) 


Source: Federal Housing Administration 


April First four April First four 

1953 months 1953 1952 months 1952 
Number of projects 19 58 23 74 
Dwelling units 2.672 9,080 6,000 13,832 
Dollar amount $21,738,180 $75,299,550 $48,579,450 $109,972,950 





AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 
(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 
1953 1952 


$2.44 








March $2.28 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1947-1949=100) 


1953 1952 
April 119.8 118.2 
First four months average 119.0 118.0 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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blight. So, today, in Trenton, the em- 
phasis is on housing. The commission- 
ers of the city of Trenton know that 
if this city is to be saved from be- 
coming an extensively blighted area, 
we must be realistic and realize that 
our slum neighborhoods are being en- 
larged and that effective methods of 
control must be instituted. Current in- 
dustrial development is producing over- 
crowding, which is the core of the slum 
problem. Homes built for a_ single 
family are being occupied by several 
families, a condition that landlords find 
very profitable. 

We believe we have at our command 
a strong ordinance that establishes ade- 
quate standards and provides stringent 
penalties. What remains to be done is 
(1) assure rigid enforcement—and the 
city proposes to do just that—and (2) 
get behind a determined effort to bring 
to Trenton more low-rent public hous 
ing. We hope that the outgrowth of 
our campaign will be suitable housing 
for all citizens of our municipality. 
Private enterprise, of course, must be 
encouraged to provide low- and medi- 
um-cost housing. Our committee now 
includes representatives of the build- 
ing industry and real estate people. It 
is our hope to be able to develop posi- 
tive programs that will make slum re- 
placement attractive to private enter- 
prise. But if private enterprise does not 
meet the problem, there will be a con- 
tinuous and enlarged need for public 
housing action in Trenton. 

Trenton is well aware that it took 
11 years to build the Brooklyn bridge 
and that the rehabilitation of slum 
areas will be a slow, difficult work. 
It is our ultimate expectation, of 
course, that the older sections of the 
city will be made over and thereby be- 
come more attractive places in which 
to live. The shelter problem, as the 
result of our campaign, naturally will 
become more acute because strict en 
forcement will reduce shelter space. 
And this sequence of events emphasizes 
the need for public housing if our town 
is to be reclaimed. 

We, in Trenton, are aware that the 
blight of slums has been spreading. 
Our program is an attempt, in part, to 
reverse the trend. This city is con- 
vinced that vigorous enforcement, with 
emphasis on rehabilitating old housing 
that still has a useful life, is the one 
and only answer that will save our 
city from becoming a squalid, run- 
down town. Our study, thus far, has 
brought to light many substandard, il- 
legal dwellings that are firetraps. 

Our aim is to make Trenton a safer, 
healthier, and more beautiful place 
in which to live. 
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Boa Score 
PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACT OF 1949 


PROGRESS UNDER TITLE 


| (URBAN REDEVELOPMENT) 
fs 1 


{pri iY 


Capital Grant Reservations Outstanding 


State Localitie Amount 


Mncludes 35. state the District of Columbia, Alaska. Hawan. Puert 
Virgin Islands 


Progress of Local Programs 
Local Progr im Proyect Area Deve 
Approved Approves Activitic Ay 


Localitie 194 KS 1s 


Proyect 14¢ 


Title | Assistance Approved 
Preliminary Final 
Planning Planning Temporar Capital 
Advance Advance Loans Grant 


Application 185 115 lf 28 
Amounts 


S rce DSCUR Report of Tithe | Operat 


PROGRESS UNDER TITLE I!!1 (PUBLIC HOUSING) 
{s of April 30, 19 
Program Reservations Approved 
Applications Units States 
l 127 357.145 +f 


Includes 41 states, the District of Columbia, Alask Hawan. Puerto Rico, and 
Virgin Islands 


Preliminary Loans Approved 


Localities 1.095 


- 


Unit 353.1. 


Cooperation Agreements Approved by PHA 
Number Unit 


1.092 353.088 


Approved Loan and Annual Contributions Contracts 
Units Projects Locality 


+. 106 1.410 KOS 


Progress of Projects 


Construction Started Completed 


Localities 53 509 
Units 167.685 82.455 
Projects 1,235 i4 


Source: PHA Monthly Progress Report 


PROGRESS UNDER TITLE V(FARM HOUSING) 

{4s of April 30, 1953) 
Borrowers 
W hose Work 
Is Complete 


Borrowers 
W hose Work 
Is Under Way 


16.788 $81,276,881 4.23 10,654 


Amount of 
Approved Loans 


Applications 
Approved 


Source: Farmers Home Administration 


$5.539.000 $4538 000 $51.286.000 $80.043.000 
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LOS ANGELES MAYOR DEFEATED 
BY ANTI-PUBLIC HOUSING FORCES 

Mayor Fletcher Bowron of Los An- 
geles was defeated by less than 35,000 
votes in a May 26 mayoralty election 
by Representative Norris Poulson after 
a bitter political campaign, which cen- 
tered around the city’s public housing 
program. The election was a run-off 
between the two winning candidates 
in the primary elections held in April 
(see May Journat, page 159). 

The unofficial count as of the date 
the JouRNAL went to press was 287,619 
for Congressman Poulson and 252,721 
for Mayor Bowron. The vote ended 
Mayor Bowron’s 15 years in office, dur- 
ing the last two of which he has been 
strongly opposed by the Los Angeles 
Times and by real estate and business 
interests for his defense of the city’s 
long-fought public housing program. 

The focus on public housing as a 
campaign issue became even sharper in 
the last week before the election as the 
result of a congressional subcommit- 
tee’s investigation of the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Los Angeles. 
The subcommittee making the investi- 
gation is headed up by Representative 
Clare Hoffman of Michigan (see page 
186). 


MINNEAPOLIS HOUSING PROGRAM 
GETS WIDE SUPPORT IN PRIMARIES 

Almost all of the candidates in the 
primary elections in Minneapolis in 
May went on record as favoring the 
Minneapolis Housing and Redevelop 
ment Authority and its program after 
civic organizations demanded that each 
candidate for the city council state his 
position on public housing and rede- 
velopment. 

The candidates’ statements were de- 
manded by friends of the housing 
program, including the League of 
Women Voters, organized labor, and 
the Minneapolis chamber of com- 
merce, after a public opinion poll con- 
ducted by the League of Women Vot- 
ers revealed that low-rent public hous- 
ing was viewed by the public as one 
of the two top issues of the campaign. 

Public interest in the housing issue 
was aroused by a bill that had been 
introduced in the state legislature to 
abolish all local housing authorities and 
place their powers directly in the 
hands of the local city governments, 
according to A. C. Godward, executive 
director of the Minneapolis authority. 
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The bill was finally defeated after ob- 
jections to it were entered by the city 
councils of Minnesota’s three biggest 
cities, Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Du- 


luth. 


ST. JOSEPH LABOR GROUP URGES 
SECOND REFERENDUM ON HOUSING 

A second referendum on public low- 
rent housing in St. Joseph, Missouri 
was proposed recently by the St. Jo- 
seph central labor council. In a resolu- 
tion sent to the mayor and the city 
council, the labor council’s president, 
Warren S. Welsh, urged that the pub- 
lic housing issue be included on a June 
23 ballot for a special election in which 
St. Joseph residents are to vote on 
whether or not they want a coliseum. 

In a previous referendum held in 
August 1951, public housing was beat- 
en by a two to one vote (see JouRNAL 
of September 1951, page 300). 


NEW YORK COMPANY WINS BID TO 
REBUILD DETROIT GRATIOT AREA 

The 48 acres of land slated for pri- 
vate redevelopment in Detroit's 129- 
acre Gratiot redevelopment site were 
sold at auction in May to the Housing 
Corporation of America of New York. 
The successful bid of $1,266,000 
($339,000 in excess of the minimum 
demanded by the city) was submitted 
by the corporation’s 29-year old presi- 
dent, Joseph H. Kanter, after lively 
bidding with the only other contender. 
The New York firm and two Detroit 
firms bidding jointly put in 43 separate 
bids before the auction was closed. The 
Detroit Mortgage and Realty Company 
and Bert L. Smokler and Company had 
qualified themselves as bidders only a 
few hours before the auction took 
place in the Detroit common council 
chambers. 

The recent auction was the second 
effort made to sell the 48 acres to_a 
private redeveloper. At a_ previous 
auction in July of last year no bids 
were received (see October 1952 
JouRNAL, page 349). Several months 
later, however, the New York firm and 
a Detroit-Cleveland-Washington com- 
bine expressed interest in redeveloping 
the land—but they both asked that some 
specifications in the redevelopment 
plans be changed (see February 
JourNAL, page 50). 

At present 75 per cent cleared, the 
redevelopment site was acquired at a 
cost of 6.2 million dollars by the De- 
troit Housing Commission with funds 
available under Title I of the Hous- 


ing Act of 1949 and with city funds 
made available in 1946. Another 2.8 
million dollars is yet to be spent for 
utilities and streets in the area, bring- 
ing to 8 million dollars the total project 
cost. The $6,734,000 loss on the project 
will be made up two-thirds by a fed 
eral grant and one-third by city funds. 

The housing corporatign’s plans for 
the 21-block area call for 30 acres of 
2¥,-story low density housing and 15 
acres of high-rise apartment buildings 
to provide homes for 1750 families. 
The remaining three acres will be used 
for a commercial shopping area. Cost 
of rebuilding the 48 acres is expected 
to reach 30 million dollars. The re- 
maining 81 acres are being redeveloped 
by expansion of Wayne University 
campus, parking areas, a neuro-psychi 
atric clinic and hospital, and public 
schools and playfields. 


PORTLAND SLUM CLEARANCE 
PROJECT KILLED BY CITY COUNCIL 


Portland’s long debated redevelop- 
ment project proposed for the Vaughn 
Street area of the city, although it had 
hurdled one obstacle after another, was 
killed off by the city council late in 
May. 

A property owner's suit challenging 
the constitutionality of the enabling 
legislation for redevelopment in Ore- 
gon was the first obstacle put in its 
path (see December 1952 Journat, 
page 447). However, the state supreme 
court ruled in April that the law was 
constitutional (see May JourNaL, page 
166). 

Meanwhile, in November, Portland 
voters had turned down a 2 million 
dollar bond issue that would have 
helped finance the city’s one-third 
share of write-down on the project, pro- 
posed for federal aid under Title I of 
1949 housing act. After the bond issue 
had been defeated, however, the Hous- 
ing Authority of Portland, redevelop- 
ment agency for the city, hurdled the 
second obstacle by proposing that it 
use approximately 4.5 million dollars 
it had available from sale of land used 
for a wartime housing project (see 
March Journat, page 83), to finance 
the city’s share of costs. 

The third obstacle, a measure passed 
by both houses of the state legislature 
that would have required a referendum 
on every proposed redevelopment and 
housing project, was overcome when 
the governor vetoed the bill on May 
14 (see story, page 194). 

Less than two weeks later, plans 
for the redevelopment project were 
sent to the city council for approval 
and it was there that they met defeat. 
Previously, all except one member of 
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the five-man council had repeatedly 
said they supported the project. The 
final vote, however, was 3 to | against 
it (one member was absent). The vote 
came at the end of an all-day hearing 
at which property owners in the area 
bitterly objected to redevelopment of 
the area. The Portland chamber of 
commerce, the building industry, and 
labor unions all supported the pro 
posal. 


ST. LOUIS PROMOTES INDUSTRIAL, 
COMMERCIAL REDEVELOPMENT 


A campaign to promote industrial 
and commercial expansion in St. Louis 
by redeveloping large tracts of slum 
areas was initiated in April at an all- 
day institute called by the St. Louis 
plan commission. Held at the Hotel 
Jefferson, the meeting was designed 
to acquaint local businessmen and po- 
tential out-of-town investors with the 
potentialities for commercial and in- 
dustrial redevelopment under the 
Housing Act of 1949. 

Among those who addressed the 
conference were the Pittsburgh plan 
commission’s planning director, C. 
Ronal Woods, speaking on Pittsburgh’s 
solution to the commercial-industrial 
redevelopment problem; the Pittsburgh 
redevelopment agency's executive direc- 
tor, John P. Robin, discussing ways of 
financing such redevelopment; and 
Nathaniel S. Keith, director of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency’s 
division of slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment, explaining the rede 
velopment opportunities available with 
aid under Title I of the Housing Act 
of 1949. Local redevelopment and 
planning officials participated in the 
discussions. 





the attorney general. 


page 79; and February, page 59. 





INJUNCTION DENIED IN CHICAGO 
CASE ON GWINN AMENDMENT 


An injunction to stop the Chicago Housing Authority from enforcing 
the so-called Gwinn amendment, which requires eviction of tenants of 
federally aided housing projects who refuse to sign “loyalty oaths,” in 
May was denied four authority tenants who had sought to test the con 
stitutionality of the amendment. The judge who heard the case gave 
no reason for refusing the injunction. 

On the basis of the denied injunction, the Chicago Housing Author 
ity has resumed its program of having tenants sign statements that they 
are not members of any of the 200 organizations listed as subversive by 


Meanwhile, similar cases in New York City, Newark, Los Angeles, 
Denver, and Richmond, California are still pending. For earlier stories 
on the cases, see the Journat tor May, page 162; April, page 116; March, 








Models showing how 135 square 
blocks of blight in St. Louis could 
be cleared to provide sites tor tactories, 
warehouses, and commercial establish 
ments were exhibited. Less than 10 
per cent of the city’s area is vacant 
and available for construction sites, 
all of which is in small, scattered lots 
unsuitable for industrial development. 


HISTORIC RELICS UNEARTHED 
IN NEW YORK SITE CLEARANCE 
Some items of historical interest were 
literally dug up by demolition work 
ers clearing the site for the New York 
City Housing Authority's Governor 
Smith Houses, completed last year. 
Bulldozers unearthed sections of wood 
en water mains believed to have been 
installed many years before the Civil 
War. They were octagon in shape on 
the outside and round on the inside. 
Conjecture is that they were trunks 
ol huge hollowed out trees. 
(Continued column three, page 212) 
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CONTINUOUS, LOW-COST BOARD 
PRODUCED BY NEW MACHINE 


A continuous wood panel that can 


be produced for from three to nine 
cents a square foot is being turned out 
by a new machine at an English plant 
at the rate of around 30 million square 
feet a year. Made trom low cost wood 
waste materials, the board is said to 
have the structural strength and prop 
erties of wood but to be warpproof, to 
have a uniform wood chip finish with 
out knotholes, to come in any desired 
length and in thicknesses of from 3/16 
to 3/4 of an inch with a standard 4-foot 
width. It can be used as an interior wall 
board as well as structural material in 
pretabrication. 

Developed in England by William 
J. Fischbein, the Bartrev Press is in op 
eration producing Bartrev Board at a 
plant near London. Other machines are 
in production for sale in the United 
States. Picture left shows the finished 


board emerging from the press. 


C. OF C. REVISED HOUSING POLICY 
CALLS FOR CODE ENFORCEMENT 


At its recent annual meeting, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
added something new to its stand on 
housing by advocating rigorous enforce 
ment of local housing and _ sanitary 
codes “to insure livability of existing 
While the chamber did not 
alter its attitude opposing public hous 


housing.” 


ing, it did continue support of urban 
redevelopment and slum _ clearance. 
Other new policies call (1) for reap 
praisal of the federal government's ac 
tivities in housing and community de 


(Continued column two, page 197) 
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OREGON GOVERNOR VETOES BILL 
FOR REFERENDA AT LAST MINUTE 

Governor Paul L. Patterson of Ore- 
gon at the Ilth hour vetoed a bill 
that would have required a_ referen- 
dum before any city or county could 
have acquired or constructed a public 
housing or redevelopment project. The 
veto, which came on May 14, just be 
fore the bill would have automatically 
become law without it, was a surprise 
to supporters of housing and_ rede- 
velopment in the state. 

With the Oregon bill vetoed, the 
score for such referenda bills, which 
have been introduced in 18 state legis- 
atures this year, thus far is only one 
passed and approved—that in Mon 
tana. (See story below for other action 
on referenda measures.) 

In his veto message on the Oregon 
bill, Governor Patterson said: ; 
Irrespective of the merits of public 
housing and redevelopment, this bill 
constitutes an invasion of the home 
rule of our local governments. If the 
people of one community want the 
right to vote upon these questions 
they can make their wants known to 
their local representatives. If the peo- 
ple of another community want to 
leave these matters to the determi- 
nation of their local representatives, 
they should have the right to do so. . .” 

The bill had passed the house by a 
vote of 29 to 20 and the senate by 
20 to 10. 

Although Governor Patterson's veto 
cleared another obstacle in the path of 
redevelopment of Portland's Vaughn 
Street area and the recent state su- 
preme court decision had declared re- 
development constitutional, Portland's 
city council later voted down the proj- 
ect. (For the story on the council 
action, see page 192.) 


OHIO, MISSOURI, CALIFORNIA, 
FLORIDA KILL CRIPPLING BILLS 


Bills requiring referenda on public 
housing projects in both Ohio and 
Missouri were killed in late April and 
May but similar ones were still pend- 
ing at the end of the month in IIli- 
nois, Michigan, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Wisconsin. Meanwhile, 
anti-housing forces in Alabama were 
preparing to introduce a bill requiring 
a referendum before a public housing 
project could be constructed. The 
California bills designed to cripple 
public housing (see May Journat, 
page 166), however, had been killed, 
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as was a crippling Florida bill that 
could have stopped public housing. 

One of Ohio’s two referendum bills 
was voted down in the house by a 
62 to 53 tally on the first vote. The 
bill was called for reconsideration, 
however, and the second time the vote 
was 62 for it and 56 against it. Since 
a constitutional majority of 69 votes 
was required for passage on the recon- 
sideration motion, the bill was again 
defeated, ending consideration of it in 
the 1953 session. The bill would have 
required a referendum on a city coun- 
cil’s action on public housing. 

The second Ohio measure, which 
would have required a countywide 
referendum on each housing project 
(see May Journat, page 166), was 
killed in committee. 

Missouri’s referendum bill never 
came to a floor vote, having been 
killed in committee late in April. 

A senate committee in the California 
legislature voted against one of the 
anti-housing bills that had already 
passed the lower house and the sponsor 
of the measures withdrew the other 
two. Strong opposition to the bills, 
which were introduced by Los An- 
geles opponents of public housing, 
came from labor and from up-state 
proponents of housing. 

A Florida measure that would have 
given any property owner the right 
to a jury trial before a housing au- 
thority could acquire property by emi- 
nent domain, which would have 
tangled housing authority operations 
hopelessly, was killed in committee. 
A second bill, still pending, that was 
introduced in the legislature after the 
first was killed, would repeal the sec- 
tion of the Florida enabling act for 
public housing that exempts low-rent 
public housing projects and 
from taxation. 

In Illinois, the now infamous Lar- 
son bill (see May Journat, page 166) 
had passed the senate but had not 
been acted upon in the house by the 
end of the month. 


bonds 


KANSAS REDEVELOPMENT LAW 
APPLIES ONLY TO KANSAS CITY 
Redevelopment enabling legislation 
for Kansas, which has been passed and 
signed by the governor, was erroneously 
reported in last month’s JourNat (page 
166) as applying to all cities of the first 
class, of which there are 11. Qualifying 
clauses in the law, however, actually 
limit the terms of it to Kansas City only. 


1953 NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE NAMED 
FOR NAHO BOARD 


Appointments were completed late 
last month to the NAHO Nominating 
Committee for 1953-54 officers of the 
Association and four three-year mem 
berships on the Board of Governors. 
The committee will meet between the 
constitutionally prescribed dates of July 
3) and August 9 to draw up its slate for 
the seven positions. Its recommenda 
tions will be passed along to Associa 
tion members no later than August 1%. 

Paul Freedman, controller of the 
Chicago Housing Authority, has been 
appointed chairman of the committee 
by NAHO President Brown Nicholson. 


Regional Members 
The seven members ef the commit 
tee, one from each region of the Asso 
ciation, appointed by the regional coun 
cil, are as follows: 


New England—Raymonp D. Hotes, 
Executive Director, Fall River, Massa 
chusetts, Housing Authority. 


Middle Atlantic—Murray M. Bis 
GAIER, Executive Secretary, New Jersey 
Association of Housing Authorities. 


North Central—Cuarriton D. Pvt- 
NAM, Director, Dayton Metropolitan 
Housing Authority. 


Southeastern—W acter M. SIMMons, 
Associate Executive Director, Memphis 
Housing Authority. 


Southwest—R. Reppinc STEVENSON, 
Chairman, Housing Authority of the 
City of Little Rock, Arkansas. 


Hor- 
WINSKI, Executive Director, Housing 
Authority of the City of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. 


Pacific Southwest—EpmMuND 


Pacific Northwest—S. Frank SPEN- 
ckr, Executive Director, Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Everett, Wash- 
ington. 


Positions open for election, on which 
the committee will submit nominations, 
are those of president, first vice-presi- 
dent, second vice-president, and four 
Board of Governors places, in accord- 
ance with the constitutional revision 
providing that four board members- 
at-large be elected each year. Retiring 
members of the board are: R. A. Bre- 
mer, Lawrence M. Cox, Herbert J. 
Dahlke, Bernard E. Loshbough, Ken- 
neth A. Parmelee, and Richard L. 
Steiner. The fact that six board mem- 
berships are expiring as against four 
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PHILADELPHIA AUTHORITY MAKES 
“PROGRESS REPORT’; REAPS PRAISE 


Nearly 400 persons, representatives 
of 100 Philadelphia organizations that 
act as an advisory committee to The 
Philadelphia Housing Authority, went 
home from a luncheon meeting recent- 
ly armed with the full story of progress 
that the authority is making in re 
housing the city’s slum dwellers. 

And, not only did those attending 
the luncheon, who heard Executive 
Director Walter E. Alessandroni report 
on the authority's progress, get the 
story, but the meeting also provided the 
basis for news stories and _ favorable 
editorials in local papers. 

In addition to hearing Mr. Ales- 
sandroni make the report, those at- 
tending the luncheon were each given 
a simply reproduced booklet contain- 
ing excerpts from the report, heard 
Mayor Joseph S. Clark appeal for citi- 
zen support of the public housing pro- 
gram, and saw exhibits of new and 
proposed projects. 

During the luncheon meeting, the 
housing authority presented scrolls to 
representatives of the city’s three daily 
newspapers for their support of and 
contributions to the success of the 
housing program. 

Mr. Alessandroni’s report provided 
the basis for an editorial in the PAzila- 
delphia Daily News that acclaimed the 
housing authority “as one of the most 
praiseworthy of community agencies.” 
In his report, Mr. Alessandroni cov- 
ered such subjects as the number of 
people housed in the authority projects, 
how many inquiries the authority re- 
ceived about rentals in a year and 
how many of the families the author- 


ity was able to assign units, how 
much the authority had increased the 
city’s revenues through payments in 
lieu of taxes, what community activi 
ties are carried out in the projects, what 
the authority plans for the future and 
the problems involved, and how it 
works with the city’s redevelopment 
authority and the plan commission. 


HOW HOUSING AFFECTS CINCINNATI 
HEALTH REPORTED IN PAMPHLET 

Making the public aware of bad 
housing conditions and their effect on 
the health of the people ot Cincinnati 
was the purpose of a simple and at 
tractively illustrated booklet distribut 
ed recently by the city’s health depart 
ment. Although the booklet, called 
Health and Housing — 66 Blocks in 
Cincinnati, is actually a report of a tech 
nical appraisal of housing quality, it 
has been readably written for doctors, 
ministers, civic groups, and others 
whose support is needed for an effective 
housing and redevelopment program. 

The text of the booklet summarizes 
the results of the appraisal of housing 
in 66 blocks of Cincinnati, what ef 
fect the blight found in the area has 
on the city’s physical and mental health 
problems, as well as its economic and 
tax structures. How the American 
Public Health Association's appraisal 
method was used to evaluate the hous- 
ing is explained. 

The health department and _ the 
mayor’s housing committee undertook 
the survey to demonstrate the value 
of a pilot study and show the feasi- 
bility of extending the survey to all 
of the substandard areas of the city. 
Results of such a survey, the health 








NOMINATIONS— 
(Continued from page 194) 
replacement nominations is the result 
of a change in the constitution ap- 
proved by the membership last year. 
As of 1953, the constitution provides, 
each regional council shall have two 
representatives on the board, the pres- 
ent and the immediate past president 
of the regional council—with only four 
members-at-large to be elected annually. 
Recommendations for the positions to 
be filled by national election should be 
made to the above committee members 
prior to at least the July 30 date noted 
above—or whichever later date up to 
August 9 may be selected subsequently 
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for the committee meeting (to be an 
nounced in the July Journac). 

The committee may nominate more 
than one person for each of the open po 
sitions. However, should it make only 
one nomination for each vacancy and 
should there be no petitions by Septem 
ber 13 from the general membership for 
the inclusion of additional names on 
the ballot, the committee’s slate would 
then be declared elected at the annual 
business meeting of the Association in 
October. When the committee’s recom- 
mendations are distributed to the mem- 
bership in August, petition procedures 
will be detailed and dates for their 
receipt specified. 


department said, would be used in 
the development of a long-range hous 
ing and redevelopment policy tor the 
city. 


LOUISVILLE PAPER PAYS TRIBUTE 
TO PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSERS 


Both the housing commission and 
private builders in Louisville were “sa 
luted” recently by the Louisville De 
fender in a special supplement to the 
paper for their contributions in rehous- 
ing the non-white population of the 
city. The illustrated supplement, head 
lined as “The Louisville Story: A 
Salute to Public and Private Housing,” 
contained articles written by members 
of the Louisville Municipal Housing 
Commission staff that explained tenant 
selection policies, management and 
maintenance policies, and how the 
commission operates. Illustrated news 
paper staff written stories told in what 
areas slums have been cleared to make 
way for new housing. Tribute was 
also paid to private realtors and build 
ers who have specialized in providing 
housing for Negro families. 


MARIETTA ANNUAL REPORT IS 
BASIS OF FAVORABLE EDITORIAL 


The 13th annual report of the Mari 
etta (Georgia) Housing Authority won 
high praise for the authority from the 
Marietta Daily Journal in a \ead edi 
torial that cited its accomplishments. 
Pointing out that “most folks do not 
realize what the housing program is 
or has done,” the editors of the paper 
quoted liberally from the report, titled 
Up the Ladder to Better Living from 
Slums. 

How the Marietta authority has 
helped the city to keep up -with its 
growing housing needs and eliminate 
slums and what the need is for more 
slum elimination and provision of low 
rent housing is told in the editorial. 
“The public housing program has been 
of great value,” the editor‘al said. “It is 
a good program Our thanks go 
to the Marietta housing authority. 
May they continue the fine record of 
progress and accomplishments,” the 
editorial concluded. 





THE OPPOSITION’S 
‘PUBLIC RELATIONS’ 

A 22-minute film, described by 
its producers “as an effort to point 
out the dangers of bureaucratic 
interference with particular 
reference to public housing” is 
being shown nationwide before 
local and national organizations. 
The film is titled “The Los An 
geles Housing Story.” 
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Saving cities 
through conservation 
and rehabilitation — 





Growing interest in housing rehabili- 
tation and conservation programs has 
in recent months resulted in two states, 
Illinois and Maryland, taking the lead 
in state enabling legislation for sepa- 
rate agencies to administer local hous- 
ing law enforcement programs; at 
least two more major cities, Detroit 
and Norfolk, have joined the list of 
cities backing such programs; and add- 
ed impetus has been given local pro- 
grams by the National Association of 
Real Estate Board’s new “blueprint” 
for action designed to help real estate 
boards promote such programs. Mean- 
while, Chicago’s conservation program 
has moved into the block-by-block sur- 
vey stage and across the sea, in Eng- 
land, the government is providing in- 
centives for housing rehabilitation 
with grants to help pay the costs of im- 
provements. Recent news on the re- 
habilitation and conservation “front” is 
summarized below. For earlier stories, 
see the February, March, April, and 
May Journats. 


In Detroit, where the city council 
has appropriated $50,000 for the city 
plan commission to finance a neigh- 
borhood rehabilitation program, city 
officials are at work on an integrated 
plan of attack. The city council set 
May 21 as the date when representa- 
tives of ten city departments that have 
a stake in neighborhood rehabilitation 
would meet to express their opinions 
on how such a program can be car- 
ried out. One city councilman said a 
plan might revolve around organized 
neighborhood groups that would en- 
courage owners of rundown property 
to rehabilitate it. He said engineering 
advice was needed to help determine 
the causes of blight in rundown neigh- 
borhoods and that the city may need 
stricter housing laws and _ special 
agencies to investigate violations to 
make sure a stricter code is obeyed. 

Ordered by the city council to ap- 
pear for the May 21 meeting to dis- 
cuss the program were representa- 
tives of the board of health, the corpo- 
ration counsel, the plan commission, 
the police, fire, and public works de- 
partments, the budget bureau, the de- 
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partment of buildings and safety engi- 
neering, as well as the city’s two traf- 
fic and ordinance court judges and the 
controller. 


In the Norfolk-Portsmouth area the 
local real estate board is launching a 
one block “pilot” project of rehabili- 
tation to demonstrate how the life ex- 
pectancy of rundown properties can be 
extended. The chairman of the realtors 
rehabilitation committee, Ellis James, 
who said the program was one that 
would complement the slum clearance 
program, pointed out that the block 
to be used for the demonstration was 
one in which the buildings are basical- 
ly sound and usable but could be 
made more livable and improved in 
appearance by repairs and renovations. 
He emphasized that the program is 
separate and distinct from the slum 
clearance and redevelopment work be- 
ing done by the Norfolk Redevelop- 
ment and Housing Authority. “It 
would be foolish,” he said, “for us to 
attempt to bring up to standard build- 
ings which have long since passed their 
period of usefulness.” 

A local architect has volunteered his 
services for redesign of the buildings 
in the block and the chairman of the 
group said that once the work is start- 
ed the cooperation of city officials will 
be needed to improve garbage and 
trash collections. 


Chicago stepped up the pace of its 
conservation program in May when 
the first block-by-block surveys were 
begun in designated conservation areas. 
Meanwhile, the city council in late 
April officially established the city’s 
neighborhood conservation commis- 
sion, which replaces the interim com- 
mission of the same name that set 
up the city’s program (see January 
JourNAL, page 41 and April Journat, 
page 123). The conservation commis- 
sion, however, may be replaced if a 
bill pending in the Illinois legislature 
to set up building and conservation de- 
partments is passed (see below). 

Twelve building department inspec- 
tors started block-by-block surveys for 
violations of local housing, building, 
and zoning codes in two of the city’s 


four areas slated for conservation. All 
violations found in a property will be 
reported to the owner at one time. 
If re-inspection shows that the owner 
failed to remedy the violations, he will 
be notified to appear before a neigh- 
borhood compliance board tor consulta- 
tion on problems concerning the prop- 
erty or financing of necessary repairs. 
If an owner continues to violate the 
codes, he will be brought before a 
special building and neighborhood con- 
servation court, set up in January to 
hear cases from certified conservation 
areas, 

James C. Downs, Jr., Chicago hous- 
ing and redevelopment coordinator, 
who headed up the interim commis- 
sion on conservation also heads up the 
new permanent commission. Member- 
ship of the commission includes rep- 
resentatives of the building and police 
departments, the park district, the cor- 
poration counsel, plan commission, 
land clearance commission, the Chi- 
cago Dwellings Association, housing 
authority, the general superintendent of 
schools, the mayor’s committee for a 
cleaner Chicago, and six aldermen, who 
head up city council committees whose 
functions are related to the conserva- 
tion program. 


Maryland and Illinois, meanwhile, 
are taking the lead in state enabling 
legislation for 
departments. 

Maryland’s bill, which has been 
passed and signed by the governor, was 
introduced in the legislature as an out- 
growth of the squabble in Baltimore 
in which the mayor refused to set up 
a separate agency to administer the 
housing law enforcement program and 
G. Yates Cook, director of the “Balti- 
more Plan” resigned ‘in protest (see 
April Journat, page 122). The Balti- 
more group that favored the separate 
agency then took its fight to the state 
legislature, introducing a bill for en- 
abling legislation for a separate hous- 
ing law enforcement agency. How- 
ever, the bill passed specifically ex- 
cludes from its terms the city of Balti 
more and Anne Arundel, Calvert, 
Howard, Kent, Wicomico, Worcester, 
and Somerset counties. 

The Illinois bill, introduced by Chi- 
cago proponents of a conservation agen- 
cy, would apply to all cities in the 
state. Under it, a building department 
could be reconstituted as a department 
of conservation and buildings. The 
combined department would _ be 
charged with (1) administration and 
execution of a city’s conservation pro- 
gram; (2) performance of its present 
duties on an intensified and citywide 


separate conservation 
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basis; and (3) licensing and inspection 
ot lodging houses, now handled by 
the state. Under the proposed plan the 
new department would be headed by 
a nonpartisan five man commission ap- 
pointed by the mayor, with only the 
chairman to be paid. It would be the 
policy making body for the new de- 
partment and would have power of 
approval of all community conservation 
plans, including the use of condemna- 
tion powers. The commission would 
have power to designate “conservation 
communities” after public hearings 
and to name seven to 15 persons in 
each designated community as a con- 
servation community council, serving 
three-year terms without pay. Each 
community council would deal directly 
with the city building and conserva- 
tion department in rebuilding the area. 
Planning technicians in the new de- 
partment would draw up plans for the 
conservation work, which would go 
into effect after approval by the city 
council. A coordinating committee, 
made up of the heads of the principal 
city departments, would work with 
the five-man commission and the new 
department. 

On the national front, the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards’ di- 
rectors have endorsed a plan for hous- 
ing rehabilitation and conservation that 
calls for cooperation between local, 
state, and federal governments. The 
plan implements NAREB’s “Blueprint 
for Action to Build America Better,” 
which outlines a campaign that local 
real estate boards can undertake in 
promoting housing rehabilitation. 

The plan approved by the board of 
directors in late May calls for a three- 
fold attack on housing problems: (1) 
firm enforcement of local health, safe- 
ty, and housing standards; (2) rede- 
velopment of sites on which buildings 
are so substandard that they cannot be 
rehabilitated; and (3) rezoning in con- 
nection with neighborhood replanning. 

As described in the May 25 issue of 
Headlines, NAREB’s weekly newslet- 
ter, the plan spells out in detail the 
powers that a local community conser- 
vation commission should have to 
carry out a program; how local taxes 
can be assessed to administer a_pro- 
gram and to finance property owners’ 
repairs; how the federal government 
can aid local programs by insuring 
bonds, providing income tax exemp- 
tions, and amending federal mortgage 
insurance requirements to meet the 
special needs of neighborhood conser- 
vation projects; and how state govern- 
ments also can amend income tax laws 
to assist such programs. 

The “blueprint” that the national 
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SOUNDING THE ALERT .. . VOICING THE CHALLENGE... 
TO SAVE CITIES THROUGH REHABILITATION 


Alerting the public to the dangers of rundown properties and chal 
lenging citizens to correct them is one of the keys to a successful housing 
rehabilitation or conservation program. Richmond, Virginia and Cincin- 
nati recently have effectively sounded the “alert” and pointed out the 
challenge—Richmond with a small pamphlet and Cincinnati, through 
its Better Housing League, with a pamphlet and public dinner at which 
protection against neighborhood blight was discussed. 

“Every man shall have an especiall and due care, to keep his 
reads a 1610 law of Jamestowne, Virginia 
that the Richmond bureau of health cites in its booklet, Out of the Past, 
as the earliest public health law in America. The booklet graphically 
presents the housing problem in Richmond, states the challenge to action 
to correct bad housing conditions, and cites the responsibilities of owners 
and tenants under the Richmond housing code. 

The Cincinnati citizens group, in its invitation to the dinner to 
discuss neighborhood rehabilitation programs, presented the problem in 
a few simple, down-to-earth phrases: “The broken-down porch! The 
backyard trash pile! The ramshackle shed! The unpainted house! You 
know the story. It’s such things that give the street ‘that run-down look.’ 
The nice Roberts family moves out. A less prideful household moves in. 
‘Creeping blight’ extends through the block—then to the next and next. 
Eventually the whole neighborhood is on the downgrade.” 








organization is distributing to local 
member boards gives the basic steps 
for getting a local program under way. 
Starting with appointment of a com- 
mittee to represent the real estate 
board before city officials, the “blue- 
print” suggests that a local board make 
studies of housing conditions; recom- 
mend a housing code and a program 
of enforcement; and set up a_ public 
information program. 


In England, Allied Ironfounders, 


Ltd., has bought four 73 year old 
houses in Stockton and is improving 
them with installation of bathrooms, 
modern kitchens and facilities for hot 
water. Half the cost of the improve- 
ments will be met by grants from the 
government, authorized as a part of 
England’s 1949 housing act. In addi- 
tion, landlords may raise rents by 6 per 
cent after the improvements are made. 
By the end of 1952, only 2239 substand- 
ard dwellings had been rehabilitated 
under terms of the 1949 act. 





NEWS NOTES— 

(Continued from page 193) 
velopment, (2) for flexible interest rates 
on insured and guaranteed mortgages, 
(3) for elimination of direct lending, 
(4) for separation of “welfare hous 
ing activities,” and (5) for encourage 
ment of private secondary markets for 
mortgages. The chamber also sug 
gested that construction research be 
broadened to find out what the con 
sumer wants and to stimulate markets 
for housing and other construction. 


FHA MORTGAGE APPLICATIONS 
UP 20 PER CENT OVER 1952 


Volume of applications for mortgages 
insured by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration in the first four months of 
this year jumped 20 per cent over 1952 
levels for the same period, according to 
FHA field office reports. Of the 205,700 
applications received through April of 
this year, 130,700 were for new con- 


struction, which in April was up 36 
per cent over April 1952. If the 20 per 
cent average increase holds for the 
year, the total volume of applications 
will reach more than 635,000. 


M.1.T. TO HOLD SPECIAL SERIES 
IN PLANNING DURING SUMMER 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol 
ogy will hold its fifteenth annual special 
series in city and regional planning this 
summer during its summer session 
from August 2] to September 4. Under 
the direction of Louis B. Wetmore, 
visiting professor of city planning at 
M.I.T., the sessions will consist of semi 
nars on such subjects as the modern 
concept of planning, population surveys 
and forecasting, urban redevelopment, 
industrial location, development of a 
program for a metropolitan area, and 
zoning law and administration. A field 
trip to see housing and redevelopment 
(Continued column one, page 213) 
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Projects For Suburban Type Living — Tuscaloosa and Boaz, Alabama 


Cooper Courts, 60 units— 


Housing Authority of the City of Boaz 
L. D. Akridge, Executive Director 


McKenzie Courts, 340 units— 
Rosedale Courts, 160 units— 


The Tuscaloosa Housing Authority 
Lamar Branscomb, Executive Director 


William |. Rosamond, Architect and Site Planner 


Tuscaloosa and Boaz, Alabama are 
cities that boast mostly single family 
houses, wide lawns, and plenty of place 
for the kids to play. So when the city 
fathers of both decided they needed 
public housing for their lowest-income 
families, they wanted to be sure that 
the pattern of suburban-like houses was 
not broken by tall, institutional build- 
ings that would clash with the “homey” 
atmosphere. 

Commissioners of both local housing 
authorities analyzed what each of their 
communities needed, wanted, and could 
have in a public housing project and 
came up with much the same results: 
because the cost of land was low and 
prospective tenants preferred living on 
the ground floor, single-story structures 
were feasible—and so were plenty of 
yard space and play facilities. Because 
of the hot climate, some space for out 
door living—a porch—was desirable. 
Moreover, since the dwellings had to 


at minimum costs but at the 
same time had to be able to withstand 
hard wear and tear, combined concrete 
block and _ brick 
to offer the most advantages. 

William I. Rosamond of Columbus 
Mississippi, who was hired to design 
the projects for both housing authori- 
ties, came up with a basic unit plan 
for all three projects—one in Boaz 
and two in Tuscaloosa—that met the 
needs of the authorities. 

All of the buildings in the three 
projects are only one-story high; each 
unit has a porch, a simple enclosure 
(as shown in the picture right), which 
the tenants have brightened up with 
inexpensive porch furniture; brightly 
painted doors and outside trim in dif- 
ferent colors help to avoid the monot- 
tony of look-alike houses; interior walls 
are painted concrete block, a material 
that is both inexpensive and offers good 
soundproofing; exterior walls are brick; 


be built 


construction seemed 


floors are cement covered with asphalt 
tile; door and window frames are steel; 
and roofs are four-ply with built up 
gravel surface. 

Each of the developments was laid 
out so that only one road runs through 
the project area, allowing maximum 
safety to children and a minimum of 
traffic. A combined community center 
and maintenance-management building 
is a feature of each project. 


Cooper Courts 


In Boaz, of the total of 60 units in 
16 buildings in Cooper Courts, eight 
are one-bedroom apartments, 26 have 
two bedrooms, 22 have three bedrooms, 
and four have four bedrooms. All units 
feature a sizable amount of closet space 
—six closets in the three-bedroom units 
and four in the two-bedroom ones and 
each has a large storage space. 

The entire project, including land, 
architects fees, construction, appliances, 
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McKenzie Courts, shown above. Below, floor plan of a four-unit building in Boaz. 
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and administration cost $9400 per unit, 
or $1750 per room. The first occupants 
moved into the project in April 1952 
and by October of that year the project 
was completely occupied. According to 
L. D. Akridge, executive director of 
the Boaz authority, all 60 units of 
Cooper Courts have been occupied ever 
since. And, he says, he believes that 
Boaz could use another 30 or 40 units 
ot low-rent housing and even then there 
would be a housing shortage in the 
city. 
Rosedale Courts 


At about the same time that ground 
was broken for the Boaz authority's 
Cooper Courts, the Tuscaloosa housing 
authority began work on its 160-unit 
Rosedale Courts, which is similar in 
design, construction, and site layout. 
Halt of the units at Rosedale Courts 
have two bedrooms, while 48 units 
have three bedrooms, 26 have one bed 
room, and the remaining six have four 
bedrooms each. The project's 20 acres 
have a density of 46.5 persons per acre. 

Completed and occupied in the sum- 
mer of 1952, the construction and 
equipment in Rosedale Courts cost 
$6820 for each unit including $220 
spent for the stove, refrigerator, space 
heater, and other equipment but not 
including site or site improvements 
and architect’s and administrative fees. 


McKenzie Courts 


In January of 1952 the Tuscaloosa 
authority broke ground for another 
project, the 340-unit McKenzie Courts, 
which was completed a year later. Mc- 
Kenzie Courts, largest of the three 
projects, is the only one to feature 
five-bedroom units. Four of the units 
have five bedrooms, 16 have four, 100 
have three, 152 have two, and the re- 
maining 68 have one bedroom each. 
The 30 acres of the project have a 
population density of 48.4 persons per 
acre. 

Costs of McKenzie Courts were 
slightly less than for Rosedale Courts 
—$6310 for the average unit, including 
the stove, refrigerator, space heater, 
and other equipment, but excluding 
land, design, and administrative costs. 


Rosedale Courts administration-community building is simple in design. 
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“Interior views of Cooper Courts show the painted concrete block walls. 
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McKENZIE COURTS 


BUILDING EQUIPMENT 
ROSEDALE COURTS 


Refrigerator . ioe Servel Servel 

Kitchen range __...... : .......Dixie Magic Chef 
Kitchen sink ........... ..Kohler American-Standard 
Bathroom plumbing . : .......Kohler American-Standard 
Door locks, hardware _Russwin Corbin 

Windows, screens .. Truscon Rusco 

Heating plant _.... aati ...........4unt Heater Hunt Heater 
Water heaters _............... _Rheem Rheem 


COOPER COURTS 
Frigidaire 
Welbilt 


American-Standard 
Corbin 


Hunt Heater 
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NAHO AWARDS FOR 1953 — 


basis for judging announced; nominations solicited 


Local agencies with outstanding per- 
formance records in housing or rede- 
velopment and individuals who have 
in the past year rendered distinguished 
service in: the housing or redevelop- 
ment fields are again this year eligible 
to receive one of the annual awards 
offered by the National Association of 
Housing Officials. In addition to these 
awards, the Association will also honor 
individuals who have been outstand- 
ing in their achievements and in their 
contributions to the “pioneering past” 
of housing and redevelopment. 

A five-member committee of judges 
for these awards (as pictured on this 
page) met during April and developed 
a set of qualifications for the awards, 
as well as procedures for the submittal 
of nominations. The  Association’s 
Board of Governors will be the final 
judges for the awards. 

At the 1951 annual conference of the 
Association in Washington, awards of 
this kind were conferred for the first 
time in NAHO’s history and went to 
Mayor Joseph M. Darst of St. Louis 
and to the housing authorities of Balti- 
more; Worcester, Massachusetts; and 
Yolo County, California. In Buffalo at 
the 1952 conference, similar recognition 
was given to Ferd Kramer, Chicago 


mortgage banker and civic leader, and 
to the Memphis; Nashville; Norfolk; 
and Fresno County, California housing 
and redevelopment authorities. The 
1953 awards will again be announced 
during the annual meeting, to be held 
in Milwaukee. 
Local Agency Awards 

Three different awards, in the form 
of certificates, will be given in recogni- 
tion of outstanding achievement by 
housing or redevelopment authorities: 
one for agencies in communities with 
populations of less than 100,000; one 
for those in localities of from 100,000 
to 499,999 people; and one for author- 
ities in cities of 500,000 or more popula- 
tion. As many awards will be given 
in each category as there are agencies 
that qualify. 

To judge whether an agency quali- 
fies for an award, the committee has 
drawn up a list of criteria, as follows: 
(1) The extent to which an agency 
relates its program to over-all plans 
for community development, working 
closely with such other official bodies 
as the planning, health, education, and 
welfare authorities. (2) The extent to 
which the program is meeting the com- 
munity’s need for housing and rede- 
velopment. (3) The quality of the de- 
velopment program — its general, 


national significance, as well as_ its 
local appropriateness—in terms of de 
sign innovations, livability advances, 
etc. (4) The efficiency and integrity 
in the administration of the program 
in all phases, from purchasing to hu- 
man relations. (5) The extent to which 
the program is understood and ac 
cepted by the community. 
Responsibility for nominating candi- 
dates for the agency awards falls this 
year on the regional councils. Each 
regional president has been asked to 
appoint an awards committee, which 
will present, with documentary sup 
port, nominees from its region. 
Individual Achievement Awards 
Of the award for individual con- 
temporary distinguished service, the 
Committee on Awards says: “In the 
day-to-day work that is continuously 
going forward in an effort to solve the 
problems of our communities as they 
relate to slums and blight—and in an 
effort to take families out of old and 
deteriorated housing and bring them 
into healthful new surroundings—there 
are men and women who are ‘making 
history. The Association would like 
to pay tribute to the individual who 
did most in this respect during recent 
months.” 
The committee has outlined a five- 





COMMITTEE OF JUDGES FOR NAHO 1953 AWARDS 


Pictured above are four of the five members of the committee 
of judges for the 1953 NAHO awards described above. Left to 
right are: Committee Chairman Miss Elizabeth Wood, executive 
secretary of the Chicago Housing Authority; Henry S. Churchill, 
architect and member of the committee on urban design and 
housing, The American Institute of Architects; Frederic A. Fay, 
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executive director, 


Richmond (Virginia) Redevelopment and 
Housing Authority; and Clark S. Hobbs, chairman of the Balti- 
more Redevelopment Commission. Not pictured is the fifth mem- 
ber of the committee, Robert B. Mitchell, professor, institute 
for urban studies, school of fine arts, University of Pennsylvania. 
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point set of criteria for judging nomina- 
tions for this award: (1) the person 
has performed “over and above” the 
normal demands of the position or 
office he holds; (2) the accomplish- 
ment cited has succeeded in the face 
of seemingly insuperable obstacles (3); 
the fact of the achievement stands as 
an inspiration for housing and rede- 
velopment officials and participants 
everywhere; (4) the achievement came 
about through a quality unique to the 
person cited; (5) the achievement cited 
is part of a well rounded performance 
by the individual. 


Not a “Popularity” Contest 


Further, the judges point out that 
the award will not be given on a “popu- 
larity contest” basis — quality of 
achievement being the sole focus for 
the award. The individual nominated, 
they also point out, may be active in 
the field of either public or private 
housing or redevelopment and may be 
performing in either the capacity of 
an administrator, legislator, technician, 
teacher, student, or citizen leader. 

For the first time this year, the 
Association will also recognize the 
“pioneering” contributions of men and 
women who, by outstanding accom- 
plishments, have exerted a profound 
influence for the good on our housing 
and community redevelopment pro- 
grams as we know them today. 

Nominations for both the contem- 
porary and “pioneering past” indi- 
vidual achievement awards are being 
solicited from interested national or- 
ganizations of all kinds—church, 
educational, civic, professional, and 
public—and from NAHO members. 

Such nominations should consist of a 
simple statement of 500 to 1000 words, 
detailing the achievement of the recom- 


mended individual, bearing in mind the’ 


five criteria mentioned above. All avail- 
able evidence testifying to the quality 
of the achievement cited should be sub- 
mitted along with the statement. 


Nominations Open 


Deadline for nominations for the 
1953 awards is August 1. Booklets de- 
tailing how nominations are to be 
made and carrying full statements as 
to qualificiations for both types of 
award and bases for judging nomina- 
tions are available from the Asso- 
ciation’s Chicago office, on request. 

The committee points out that in 
the event no individuals or local agen- 
cies measure up to the standards set 
for the awards, none will be made for 
1953. 
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I was much disappointed and dis 
couraged to read recently of the failure 
of Congress to provide funds for the 
continuance of the national research 
program in housing and related fields. 
The Housing Act of 1949 recognized 
the tremendous need for considerable 
work in housing research—if science 
and new techniques are to help provide 
homes for all the American people and 
if we are to make progress in develop- 
ing better design, better construction, 
and better planned communities to meet 
the requirements of present day living. 

It is most unfortunate that economy 
measures often take on a complexion 
of shortsightedness and terminate a 
program because it has had little popu- 
lar support. Most people acquainted 
with the field of housing recognize the 
importance of research but most are 
not willing to fight for its continuance. 
While the research program has gone 
through the throes of early youth, with 
its trials and errors, it has generally 
been headed in the right direction and 
has many accomplishments to its credit. 
Really effective results were in the off- 
ing and continuance of the program 
at this time could have meant really 
fruitful accomplishments. 

T & M Research 

This contemplation on research leads 
me to speculate on our own program of 
research, which is being undertaken by 
the Technical and Maintenance Section. 
A little over a year ago, the T & M 
Section embarked upon its program of 
research in a limited number of specific 
helds of operation—painting, corrosion 
of water heaters and undeground gas 
pipes, lawns, trees, and roofs. This 
was done because the members recog- 
nized that we could all benefit by the 
operating experiences—successes, fail- 
ures, and limitations—of all those en- 
gaged in the field. The subjects were 
selected after considerable analysis of 
the many items of operation and main- 
tenance that have been troublesome 
over a period of years. Recognizing 
that it would be impossible to under- 
take a research program encompassing 
all areas of interest, since funds and 
the time of velunteers are limited, it 
was decided to concentrate the first 


efforts on the six subjects listed above. 

The results of the first year’s survey 
have been compiled and analyzed with 
recommendations prepared within the 
confines of data available. This year, 
the survey has been continued, with 
improved questionnaires distributed, to 
help bring out other much needed and 
vital data. Many local authorities have 
already cooperated splendidly and sent 
in their answers to the new question 
naires. Such responses are greatly ap 
preciated. Others who have not done 
so are urged to take the time to fill 
in the questionnaires so that the final 
compilition can represent a wide samp- 
ling of experience. All of us are inter 
ested in knowing about your experi- 
ences, about new techniques that you 
have developed, and about things you 
would not like to repeat. Out of all 
this exchange of ideas, we hope to pro 
vide you with information that will be 
of benefit to you. 

Expanded Program 

The research program of the T & M 
Section in no way duplicates any part 
of the work undertaken by the research 
division of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency. However, it was hoped 
that NAHO’s research would point up 
the need for more extensive and in- 
tensive research and that it would be 
of such importance to housing agencies 
generally that ultimately the resources 
of the HHFA research division would 
be made available to do a complete 
job. The present atmosphere and situa 
tion dictate otherwise. This places a 
great deal more importance on the 
need for NAHO to earry out an ex- 
panded program of research so that 
progress in our work may not cease. 

We are dependent upon spirit and 
willingness of many members to do 
all they can to promote research activity 
to its maximum. Can we count upon 
you to help in this endeavor? 

Tell us of your good experiences so 
that we may pass them along to others 
and let us know of your problems. 
Someone in the field may have the 
solution to your troubles. I strongly 
urge your support of the activities of 
the T & M Section. 

Brown Nicholson, June 1953 
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Regional Councils Meet — 


NORTH CENTRAL— 


“It’s this way,”’ Wayne Laverty of Bay Village, Ohio is telling a ‘‘corridor session” 
(pictured top left) at the North Central meeting. To his right is Walter Czar- 
nonycz, Detroit; to his left are Mark Herley and Thomas Trahey, Detroit, and 
Ramsey Findlater, Cincinnati. Left, below, technicians hold a ‘down-to-earth’ 
session around a grass exhibit. Left to right are Walter Funkhouser, Willow Run; 
Lloyd Johnson, Detroit; and Carl Sorg, Washington. Above, Mr. Laverty and Mr. 
Sorg hold forth at a maintenance session and below, a delegate looks over the 
NAHO publications table. 





All fields of housing were represented 
at the ‘“‘People Need Homes’”’ session at 
the Pacific Southwest meeting. Members 
of the panel (left to right in the picture 
left, below) are Frank McBride, Jr., 
Dr. Karl Falk, M. Justin Herman, John 
G. Melville, Earl W. Smith, and Jack 
Tuggle. Pictured below is a group of 
women attending the conference who saw 
the California Spring Garden Show in 
Oakland. Mrs. James D. Richardson was 
hostess to the group on the tour. 





PACIFIC SOUTHWEST— 
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PACIFIC SOUTHWEST (cont.) 
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Nobody was bored when Mayor George Demmon spoke 
(shown above). John Lange and James D. Richardson are 
shown left; Russell O’Hara and Ramsey Findlater, right. Below, 
Theodore J. Kreps addresses a session on ‘‘jerry-built’’ housing. 
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The new treasurer of the Pacific Southwest region, Tolbert 
E. Elliott (second from left) and the new vice-president, Allen 
R. Reed (second from right) keep sharp eyes on each other 
during picture taking. Others are (|. to r.) Dr. Falk, board 
member; President George R. Wallace; Past President Hugo F. 
Allardt; E. O. Snider and George R. Stephan, board members 


Pacific Southwest photos by Doris Granfield 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC— 


Middle Atlantic council’s session on redevelopment. Below, local authority commis- 
sioners discuss their responsibilities to the public housing program. 


Emanuel Spiegel, NAHB president (pictured right), was a featured speaker at the ’ 
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Herman T. Stichman, head of the New York State Division of 
Housing, was keynote speaker at the luncheon session of the 
Middle Atiantic meeting. Seated are (|. to r.) Louis Danzig, 
Newark; Philip Cruise, and John Kervick, New York. 
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At the speaker's table for the luncheon were Mrs. Florence 
Conlin, Washington, program chairman; Charles Ferris and John 
thider, Washington; and William C. Viadeck, New York. 
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Another group at the speaker's table were (|. to r.) Ira Robbins, 
New York; John D. Lange, Washington; Oliver Winston, Balti- 
more; Clarence Klein, Pittsburgh; Harry Taylor, New York; the 
Reverend T. J. Finnegan, Newark; Abner Silverman, Washington. 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC— 

Meeting in New York City on 
April 23 and 24, just following the 
action of the House of Representatives 
in killing the public housing program, 
the 400 delegates to the annual con- 
ference of the Middle Atlantic Region- 
al Council were in a corridor-gather- 
ing mood for small group, informal 
exchanges of opinion on future events 
in the Senate and, hence, robbed some 
of the well planned and well balanced 
formal program of its impact. 

Further, with the fate of the pub- 
lic housing program at stake in Wash- 
ington, two of the principal speakers 
scheduled to appear on the program— 
Administrator Albert M. Cole of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
and Lee Johnson, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the National Housing Confer- 
ence—were detained in the capital. 
Commissioner Herman T. Stichman 
of the New York State Division of 
Housing substituted for Mr. Cole as 
the keynote speaker at the key ses- 
sion, a luncheon, on April 24. Mr. 
Stichman took the opportunity to call 
for greater cooperation and coordina- 
tion at all levels among agencies con- 
cerned with the housing problem. 


Redevelopment Session 

The session on redevelopment and 
the outlook for it in 1953 was among 
the liveliest, with the National Associ- 
tion of Home Builders _ president, 
Emanuel M. Spiegel, answering ques- 
tions from the floor after talking about 
private enterprise’s part in slum clear- 
ance. Some of Mr. Spiegel’s remarks 
at the session were reported in the 
May Journat, page 159. 

The place of housing code enforce- 
ment and rehabilitation in the total 
housing picture was discussed at a ses- 
sion during which the “Baltimore 
Plan” film was shown. At the con- 
cluding discussion session of the meet- 
ing, the progress of housing programs 
was evaluated from the citizen’s point 
of view. 

The conference also featured a man- 
agement session, a development and 
maintenance forum, and a meeting for 
authority commissioners. At the man- 
agement session, local authorities were 
urged to utilize the contributions of 
other agencies in meeting the prob- 
lems peculiar to public housing man- 
agement. At the development and 
maintenance forum, panel members 
discussed underground conduits, de- 
sign and maintenance of grounds, and 
comparison and testing of new ma- 
terials. 
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REGIONAL COUNCILS— 


Excerpts from the talk made by Mur- 
ray M. Bisgaier at the commissioners’ 
session, in which he urged them to be- 
come NAHO members, were reported 
on “The Commissioner’s Page” of the 
May Journat, page 171. 

Louis Danzig, executive director of 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
Newark, was re-elected president of 
the region for another year at the busi- 
ness meeting and John Ihlder, retired 
executive director of the National Capi- 
tal Housing Authority, was named 
honorary president. Other officers in- 
clude Gerald J. Carey, executive di- 
rector of the New York City Housing 
Authority, vice-president; and Mrs. 
Alice E. Hohmann of the Newark 
housing authority, secretary-treasurer. 
Three-year executive committee terms 
will be filled by Hamilton Vogdes, The 
Philadelphia Housing Authority; Mrs. 
Florence T. Conlin, National Capital 
Housing Authority; the Reverend 
Thomas J. Finnegan, Newark housing 
authority; and the Reverend Leo A. 
Geary, Buffalo Municipal Housing 
Authority. Mrs. Adeline Barnes, Al- 
legheny County Housing Authority, 
was elected to fill a one-year vacancy 
on the executive committee. 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST— 

Housers from both sides of the fence 
—public and private—took part in an 
unusual give-and-take round-table ses- 
sion on housing problems that was the 
highlight of the twelfth annual confer- 
ence of the Pacific Southwest Regional 
Council held at the Hotel Claremont, 
Berkeley, California, May 4 and 5. 

“The People Need Homes” was the 
theme of what is said to be the most 
successful conference in the history of 
the region. Attending were 155 dele- 
gates from California, Nevada, and 
Arizona, including 44 commissioners 
of local housing authorities. In addi- 
tion, 25 guests attended the meetings 
and 42 exhibitors representing 12 com- 
panies were registered. 

The conference, which sought to 
bring in outside speakers with the aim 
of broadening the housing picture, 
opened May 4 with the annual busi- 
ness meeting of the council, at which 
conferees heard Ramsey Findlater of 
Cincinnati, NAHO vice-president, re- 
port on national housing activities; 
heard committee reports; and elected 
new officers. 

At the keynote luncheon session 
Monday noon, chaired by James D. 

(Continued column two, page 206) 





NORTH CENTRAL— 

Emphasis on the professional ap- 
proach to housing and redevelopment 
characterized the North Central Re- 
gional Council’s annual meeting held 
in Detroit May 18 and 19, at which 
some 150 NAHO members and guests 
were present. Beginning with the key- 
note speech by Clarence C. Klein of 
Pittsburgh, immediate past president of 
NAHO, the “professional” theme car 
ried through both the general and 
round-table sessions. 

Mr. Klein told his audience that 
“We serve notice here in this confer- 
ence upon all our enemies, as well as 
our own faint-hearted and ‘doubting 
Thomases’ within, that we regard our- 
selves as the pioneers of a new and 
an established profession—the profes- 
sion of redevelopment and housing— 
a profession indispensable to the prop- 
er realization of a vital democracy’s 
mm... 

Panel Sessions 

Panel sessions during the first day 
of the meeting covered code enforce- 
ment and housing rehabilitation and 
conservation programs; reports on rede- 
velopment programs within the North 
Central region; ground maintenance 
problems; accounting, budgeting, and 
fiscal problems; and the part that pub- 
lic and private health, welfare, and 
social agencies can play in the hous- 
ing program. In addition, there was 
a session on NAHO chapter organiza- 
tion and an informal discussion ses- 
sion for local authority commissioners. 

Judge George C. Edwards of De- 
troit, former director of the Detroit 
Housing Commission, was the speak- 
er at the banquet held on the opening 
night of the two-day meeting. Judge 
Edwards made a strong plea for hous- 
ers to work toward creating normal 
living environments in public housing 
by building projects of no more than 
about 500 units; increasing room sizes; 
and increasing income limits so that 
some so-called “normal” families head- 
ed by able-bodied, employed fathers can 
be admitted. He pointed out that when 
only broken families or those receiv- 
ing public assistance can qualify for 
public housing, “abnormal” commu- 
nities are created. 

Redevelopment problems were cov- 
ered in a second-day session at which 
both public officials in housing, rede- 
velopment, and planning and private 
builders spoke. 

Other Tuesday sessions included one 
on tenant relations and another on de- 
sign of projects and its relation to 
maintenance. In the concluding ses- 
sion at which Lee F. Johnson, executive 

(Continued column three, page 206) 
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Refrigerator Care — 


periodic inspection, refinishing can 


A system of careful inspections and 
periodic refinishing of refrigerators in 
use in the projects of the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Galveston has 
cut refrigerator losses to less than one- 
halt of 1 per cent in an 11 year period, 
according to L. Walter Henslee, execu 
tive director of the authority. “It is our 
firm conviction,” Mr. Henslee says, 
“that the system for refrigerator care 
that the authority has developed over 
a period of some ten years has in 
creased the ‘life expectancy’ of mechan- 
ical refrigerators from approximately 
ten years to a minimum of 20 to 25 
years.” 


Mr. Henslee points out that the low 
rate of refrigerator losses was accom 
plished in: spite of the fact that dur 
ing World War II no inspections were 
made for almost three years and in 
spite of the fact that tenant turnover 
was high because projects were con 
verted from low-rent to wartime use 
and then back to low-rent use after the 
war Was over. 

Inspections 

Inspection ot retrigerators is the 

first step in the authority’s two-phase 


program of maintaining refrigerators. 
A card file on all refrigerators is kept 
by the authority and a careful inspec 





Washing down the boxes with a concentrated soap solution, as they are defrosted, 
is the first step in refinishing the refrigerators (as shown above). Next they are 
sanded down, as the man at the right in the picture left below is doing, and then 
a primer coat is sprayed on, as is being done by the man pictured at the left. The 
finish coat is being put on by the man with the spray in the picture right below and 
the other man is giving a box a final waxing. 
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add years of life 


tion of each refrigerator is made at 
least once a year. In addition, a mainte 
nance mechanic who inspects an apart 
ment or makes repairs for any reason 
plumbing, electricity, painting, etc. 
also checks the refrigerator each time 
he is there. He examines the finish on 
the box, opens and shuts the door, and 
glances over the interior, noting the 
door gaskets, latch assemblies, and the 
amount of care the tenant is giving the 
refrigerator. If any repairs are needed, 
he makes a note of it and prepares a 
work order. The authority has found 
that in many cases even this brief ex 
amination saves a complete overhaul of 
the box at a later date and that it un 
questionably results in substantial sav 
ings in hinges, latches, gaskets, and 
other minor parts. 


Refinishing 

Refrigerators are refinished by au 
thority maintenance men approximate 
ly once in every three to five years, 
although boxes are not refinished if 
they do not need it. The process that 
the authority has worked out by care 
ful study over a period of years costs 
in labor and materials a few cents 
under $10 a box. 

Generally, 
ished in lots of five or six, as the need 


refrigerators are refin 


arises. When there are approximately 
that number in need of refinishing, 
they are all brought into the refrigera 
tor paint shop at one time. Two 
maintenance mechanics are assigned to 
do the job, which can be completed in 
approximately three working days. 
That is, if the refrigerators are brought 
into the shop on a Monday morning, 
for instance, they will be completed 




















and can be returned to the apartments 
by Wednesday afternoon. 

When the refrigerators are brought 
to the shop they are defrosted. As 
they are being defrosted, they are 
scrubbed down with a solution of 
liquid soap concentrate and water, 
which removes all wax, grease, foreign 
substances, and loose materials. They 
are then thoroughly rinsed with water. 
By the time the last box is rinsed, the 
first box is completely dry so that it 
can then be sanded to remove rust 
spots and chipped places. As soon as 
sanding is complete, the refrigerator 
is sprayed with a lacquer primer and 
sealer. When it is completely dry, the 
cabinet is again sanded—this time 
lightly—and then sprayed with a coat 
of synthetic enamel. After the enamel 
coat has dried, the cabinet looks as 
good as new and is ready to be taken 
back to the apartment, Mr. Henslee 
says. 

“Like New” 

Mr. Henslee claims the simple yet 
effective method of inspection and re- 
finishing keeps all of the authority’s 
refrigerators in practically new con- 
dition. He estimates that each of the 
approximately 1500 refrigerators that 
are about 11 years old still has a “life 
expectancy” of ten years. The combi- 
nation inspection-refinishing program, 
Mr. Henslee says, has made it possible 
to “save many dollars, both in mainte- 
nance and replacement, to stay well 
below the budget for the work, and 
at the same time to keep our tenant 
families considerably happier, because 
they have clean and efficient equip- 
ment for the important work of pre 
serving their food.” 


The finished product—just like new 
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PACIFIC SOUTHWEST— 
(Continued from page 204) 
Richardson of Vallejo, conference pro- 
gram chairman, Mayor George C. 
Demmon of Vallejo, president of the 
league of California cities, described a 
mayor's relation to the housing pro- 
gram. Mr. Demmon said that “of the 
many projects and functions of a city, 
the housing program is the most im- 
portant and it is the duty of city coun 
cils to look at the picture and provide 
for the future—10, 20, and 30 years 
hence.” Also a featured speaker at the 
Monday luncheon was Russell F. 
O'Hara of Vallejo, civic leader and 
former president of the California state 
bar association, who spoke on the re 
sponsibility of a community toward its 
citizens. Mr. O'Hara pointed out that 
“those who govern are the agents and 
servants of the people .We have 
nothing to fear, we who believe in pub 
lic housing, if our house is in order,” 
he said. “It will be scrutinized. If our 
program is good at all, it is good for 
private enterprise and if it is not good 
for them, it’s not good for anyone else.” 
At the panel session that followed, 
representatives of all fields of housing 
discussed ways and means of provid- 
ing homes through low-rent housing, 
redevelopment, and private enterprise. 
On the panel were Frederick Bold, 
Jr., secretary and attorney of the Rich- 
mond redevelopment agency; Dr. Karl 
Falk, Fresno housing authority com- 
missioner; M. Justin Herman, HHFA; 
Frank McBride, Jr., president, Cali- 
fornia State Real Estate Association; 
John G. Melville, PHA, San Fran- 
cisco; Earl W. Smith, past president of 
Associated Home Builders of the 
Greater East Bay; and Jack Tuggle, 
FHA appraiser in San Francisco: Mod- 
erator of the panel was John I. Hen- 
nessy of the associated home builders. 
Crippling housing bills pending be- 
fore the California legislature were 
discussed by legal counsels of local au- 
thorities at the Tuesday breakfast ses- 
sion and “Personnel Relations” was the 
subject of a talk by Louis J. Kroeger, 
personnel and management consultant, 
at the Tuesday morning general ses- 
sion. A round-up of housing activi- 
ties on the national level was presented 
by John D. Lange, NAHO executive 
director, which was followed by a dis- 
cussion of the relinquishment program 
for temporary housing, led by Mr. 
Melville. The Tuesday luncheon fea- 
tured a discussion of the economic and 
tax structure of the nation by Dr. 
Theodore J. Kreps of Stanford Uni- 
versity. At an afternoon session, the 
“Baltimore Plan” film was shown and 
discussed by a panel including George 


R. Wallace, Oxnard; Jack R. Schon- 
born, San Francisco; and Eleanor R. 
Walters, Monterey county. 

The conference concluded with the 
annual dinner dance Tuesday night, at 
which time the new officers were pre- 


sented. They include: Mr. Wallace, 
president; Allen R. Reed, San Joaquin 


county housing authority, vice-presi- 
dent; and Tolbert E. Elliott, Sutter 
county housing authority, treasurer. 


Elected to the executive board were 
Dr. Falk; George E. Stephen, Paso 
Robles; Ralph McMullen, Los An- 
geles; and Elvin O. Snider, San Ber 
nardino. 

Preconference meetings—a_ breakfast 
and a general session—were held for 
commissioners. 


NORTH CENTRAL— 
(Continued from page 204) 
vice-president of the National Housing 
Conference spoke, professional housers 
discussed how local authority policies 
and operations can bring community 
support to the public housing program. 
Mr. Johnson pointed out that again 
and again members of Congress have 
said that supporters of public housing 
have been losing the fight for it al- 
most since it was won because they 
had failed to win the fight for the 
people's support. 

At the luncheon session on the sec- 
ond day, new regional officers were 
elected and several resolutions passed, 
including one requesting that the 
NAHO Board of Governors consider a 
constitutional revision to permit the 
right of appeal for persons barred 
from NAHO membership. 

New officers of the region are: 
Mark K. Herley, Detroit, president; 
Harry J. Schneider, Chicago, first vice- 
president; Ernest H. Suhr, Milwaukee, 
second vice-president; Martin Chor- 
zempa, Minneapolis, secretary; and El- 
mer Jolly, Peoria, treasurer. Elected to 
the board of directors were Ira J. Bach, 
Chicago; Charles W. Brant, Dayton; 
Mrs. Charles Burnley, St. Paul; Roy 
B. McAfee, Pontiac, Michigan; H. F. 
McAllister, Zanesville, Ohio; Brice 
Martin, Chicago; William Millich, De- 
troit; McClinton Nunn, Toledo; Paul 
L. Strait, Youngstown, Ohio; and Miss 
Elizabeth Wood, Chicago. 

In addition to regular sessions, the 
conference featured a “special interest 
booth” where arrangements were made 
for individuals and small groups to dis- 
cuss special housing and redevelopment 
problems. Other conference features 
were a coffee hour and tour of De- 
troit housing and redevelopment proj- 
ects; exhibits prepared by the Great 
Lakes Chapter; and distribution of 
housing literature. 
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FOUR MAJOR RESPONSIBILITIES 
OUTLINED FOR COMMISSIONERS 

Commissioners attending the NAHO 
Middle Atlantic regional conference in 
April (see page 204) heard the director 
ot the New York field office of the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration, John A. 
Kervick, line up a four-point set ot 
major responsibilities that he believes 
all commissioners should assume. 


First, Mr. Kervick said: “I believe 
that the suburban boom is about to 
taper off in this current period of na- 
tional economic readjustment and em- 
phasis will be placed on conservation ot 
existing values, thus reversing the build- 
ing trend from the outlying to central 
areas of population. Effects of the pend- 
ing economic readjustment . . . will be 
felt in new pressures towards urban re- 
habilitation, redevelopment, and growth 
from within. The building industry, 
including planners and architects, con- 
tractors, suppliers and realtors must re- 
appraise the current situation realisti- 
cally from a business standpoint and 
make plans accordingly.” 

The. commissioner’s responsibility in 
this area, Mr. Kervick said, was to see 
that his authority got in the forefront in 
organizing an over-all attack on his 
community’s slums—including not just 
public housing and redevelopment, but 
a housing code enforcement program 
similar to the Trenton program de- 
scribed on page 189. Mr. Kervick re- 
ferred specifically to Trenton’s ap- 
proach, which was sponsored by the 
housing authority there and which 
makes a three-pronged attack in the 
fight for better housing conditions: en- 
forcement of codes, redevelopment by 
private builders with government aid, 
and new public low-rental housing. 


Secondly, Mr. Kervick said, local au- 
thority affairs must be handled in a 
businesslike way. He pointed out that 
commissioners hold positions of great 
trust and that it is up to them to “sup- 
ply the supervision” that will assure 
sound operation of an authority. 


“Third,” Mr. Kervick went on, “you 
control public funds. You oversee the 
approval of eligible low-income families 
to live in the projects, the removal of 
over-income families, the maintenance 
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of buildings and grounds, all important 
functions controlled either by statute 
or contract. These phases of the hous- 
ing program must be operated in strict 
accordance with the law. 


“Fourth, you have a responsibility to 
see that the public is well informed on 
matters pertaining to housing. The 
organized opposition to the housing 
program has been permitted to run 
rampant in some communities because 
no one in the community endeavored to 
tell the real story or provide the facts 
with which to repudiate the propa- 
ganda machines of the 


lobby.” 


opposition 


MEMPHIS COMMISSIONERS GET 
SPECIALIZED “ASSIGNMENTS” 

Commissioners of the Memphis 
Housing Authority each are made re 
sponsible for a specialized feature of 
the authority’s program, writes Walter 
M. Simmons, associate executive direc- 
tor. Here’s the line-up of areas of re- 
sponsibility: (1) auditing and finance; 
(2) tenant selection and tenant rela- 
tions; (3) legal and personnel; (4) 
future housing and public relations; and 
(5) construction, operating, and man- 
agement—with urban redevelopment 
added, recently, as the authority went 
into this field of operation. 

Every commissioners’ meeting fol- 
lows a standardized agenda, broken 
down into these same categories—plus 
unfinished and new business. The 
agenda goes out in advance of every 
meeting with specific items noted that 
are to be discussed under each standard- 





ized heading. In noting these items on 
the agenda, information is also included 
as to which items can be disposed ot 
through simple motions and resolu 
tions, which will require extensive 
study and discussion. 

Immediately following each commis 
sioners’ meeting, Mr. Simmons. says, 
extra copies of the minutes are prepared 
and sent to each commissioner. 


CHICAGO COMMISSIONER SAYS 
SEVEN MAN BOARD NEEDED 

A seven member board of commis 
sioners for local authorities rather than 
the usual five person group was recom 
mended early this year by Wayne Mc 
Millen, who was then chairman of the 
Chicago Housing Authority. “With 
five members,” Mr. McMillen said, “it 
sometimes is difficult to get a quorum.” 

At the meeting at which Mr. McMil 
len made this proposal, a bare quorum, 
or three members, was in attendance— 
with one of the missing members ill 
and the other out of town. 


BOLLING WARNS OF “DEATH” OF 
HOUSING AND REDEVELOPMENT 

Congressman Richard Bolling of Mis 
souri warned delegates at the National 
Housing Conference in Washington 
last month that “total and final death” 
might come to the public housing and 
redevelopment programs if local author 
ities and their citizen supporters do not 
get down to doing a better job of public 
education. This same theme was 
stressed time after time during the con- 
ference, which is summarized on pages 
187 and 188. 





2.396—January 1953 
2.544—September 1952 
1.959—January 1952 
2.051—October 1951 
2.073—July 1951 





FACT OF THE MONTH 
Housing bonds sold at highest rate to date 


Housing bonds sold at the highest interest rates in their history when 
a 120 million dollar issue went out for bids on May 26. The average rate 
was 2.82, as against the following averages for the five preceding issues of 
bonds sold to fund projects built under the Housing Act of 1949: 


For more details on the May 26 issue, see page 188. 
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Association News 





BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

The Board of Governors is scheduled 
to hold its next meeting in connection 
with the New England Regional Con- 
ference on June 22 and 23 at Newport, 
Rhode Island. Major task that will face 
the board at that time will be to make 
preliminary plans for the 1953 annual 
meeting in Milwaukee, October 13 
through 16. 


COMMITTEES 

Commissioners Committee — This 
committee met on May 13 in Washing- 
ton, after the National Housing Con- 
ference annual meeting (see page 187) 
to discuss commissioners sessions at the 
annual conference and commissioner 
membership in NAHO, to hear a report 
on the Washington scene, and to for- 
mulate recommendations to the Pro- 
gram Study Committee on methods of 
improving and strengthening the hous- 
ing and urban redevelopment programs. 


Education Committee—At its May 
12 meeting, also held in Washington on 
the last day of the NHC meeting, the 
Education Committee agreed to survey 
all schools, colleges, and universities to 
find out what housing courses are being 
offered. Walter Taylor and Carl Feiss 
of the committee have already done a 
survey of departments of architecture 
and planning. Spencer D. Parratt is 
circulating departments of public ad- 
ministration, Carl Boester the engineer- 
ing schools, and the NAHO staff is to 
do the same for social work schools. 
As another part of the committee's pro 
gram, Dr. Alonzo Moron is assembling 
course outlines from all the schools that 
have four year housing courses, together 
with all available comment on experi- 
ence with such courses here and in 
England. 


Fiscal Policy Committee—A meeting 
of this committee has been called for 
June 24, to follow the New England 
region’s conference in Newport. 


Joint Committee on Housing and 
Health—Review and discussion of the 
Public Relations Committee’s docu- 
ments on the Encyclopedia Britannica’s 
documentary film on the Baltimore 
Plan (see below) was the main item on 
the agenda for the first meeting this 
year of the Joint Committtee on Hous- 
ing and Health. Convening in Wash- 
ington April 7 and 8, the committee 
considered neighborhood conservation 
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and rehabilitation programs from two 
standpoints: (1) the need for clear, pre- 
cise definitions of the terms involved 
in the programs; (2) the role such pro- 
grams play in the total housing picture. 
The committee also talked over plans 
for the annual conference. 


Joint Committee on Housing and 
Welfare—First meeting of this commit- 
tee was held in Cleveland on June 1 
during the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work. The 
agenda called for discussion of such 
questions as: (1) why welfare agencies 
do not promote housing objectives; (2) 
how to encourage more direct com- 
munication between housing and wel- 
fare agencies; (3) whether the percent- 
age of relief families in housing is too 
high; and (4) how to get social agencies 
to take more active interest in housing 
law enforcement programs. 

Delegates to the Cleveland conference 
saw a NAHO sponsored housing ex- 
hibit, developed through the joint ef- 
forts of the housing and welfare com- 
mittee and the subcommittee on visual 
aids of the Public Relations Committee. 
Designed to show the integral relation- 
ship between the work of housing and 
welfare agencies, the exhibit featured a 
panel titled: “Health—Housing—Wel- 
fare—three programs with one aim: to 
improve American family life.” Other 
panels demonstrated the goals of each 
program and showed their relation- 
ships. 


Management Committee — In _ re- 
sponse to some feeling that the one-to- 
five rent-income ratio is working a 
hardship on many low-income families, 
the Management Committee circular- 
ized agency members of NAHO to de- 
termine if the problem were urgent 
enough to demand intensive study. At 
its June 4 and 5 meeting in Washing- 
ton, the committee was to analyze re- 
sults of the questionnaire and decide 
whether to take further action. 


NAHO Awards Committee—This 
committee met early in May in Wash- 
ington to establish procedures for the 
1953 awards (see page 200). 


Personnel and Training Committee— 
Preparation of a correspondence course 
for local housing authority employees to 
orient them to the public housing pro- 
gram has been the primary concern at 
two meetings of the Personnel and 





Training Committee, the first held on 
March 27 and the second on April 22 
in New York. The course will consist 
of an outline, a text, and a quiz, with 
various parts of the text to be developed 
by committee members. Meanwhile, all 
local authorities were asked to submit 
outlines and materials used in their 
training courses, if they had such 
courses. Response to the circular indi- 
cates that very little employee training 
is under way anywhere at present. 


Program Study Committee—Carry- 
ing on its important job of developing 
recommendations for the new housing 
administration (see March Journat, 
page 98), the Program Study Commit- 
tee has followed up its initial letter to 
President Eisenhower with a letter and 
statement to HHFA Administrator Al- 
bert M. Cole containing suggestions for 
improving the housing and redevelop- 
ment programs. It will meet again in 
Chicago June 29 and 30 to develop 
further more detailed recommendations 
on specific aspects of the programs. 


Public Relations Committee—This 
committee met May 13 in Washington 
to complete arrangements for the 
NAHO annual reports competition; to 
review the materials developed for use 
by local housing authorities when show- 
ing the Baltimore Plan film—a program 
outline and a set of background notes 
on conservation and rehabilitation, to 
be ready for distribution within a 
month; to set up public relations ses- 
sions at the annual conference; and to 
review the work of its various subcom- 
mittees. The subcommittee on national 
press relations has sent out its first re- 
lease; the speakers subcommittee is pre- 
paring a letter to go out to national 
conferences in fields related to housing 
and redevelopment suggesting inclusion 
of housing subjects on their programs; 
and the announcement on the fifth an 
nual reports competition is in progress. 

Three new members have been added 
to the committee: Richard K. Bernstein, 
assistant chief of information, New 
York City Housing Authority, as chair- 
man of the subcommittee on national 
press relations; Emil Hirsch, director of 
information, Chicago Housing Author- 
ity; and Milton Shufro, associated with 
Friedman, Alschuler & Sincere, Chicago 
architects. Mr. Shufro is an ex officio 
member in his capacity as chairman of 
the public relations committee of the 
North Central Regional Council. 


Research and Statistics Committee— 
At its April 21 and 22 meeting in New 
York City, the Research and Statistics 
Committee: (1) finished work on a 
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questionnaire on attitudes of eligible 
families toward public housing and sent 
it to the Management and Public Rela- 
tions Committees for their use; (2) dis- 
cussed the questionnaire developed for 
families leaving public housing; (3) 
went over the census bureau’s rent and 
income survey suggestions, concluding 
that such surveys would be valuable; 
and (4) reviewed a series of statistical 
reports prepared by the Public Housing 
Administration. The committee’s in- 
ventory of housing research is in pub- 
lication and will be distributed to 
NAHO agency members this month. 


SECTIONS 

Redevelopment Section—Two meet- 
ings of the section’s executive commit- 
tee were held during March and a third 
is scheduled for the 17th and 18th of 
June. On March 3 and 4, the committee 
met with representatives of the division 
of slum clearance and urban redevelop 
ment to discuss administrative policies 
on (1) appraisal of Title I sites; (2) 
partial payments on capital grants; 
and (3) private financing of temporary 
loans. The March 25 meeting was de- 
voted to formulating recommendations 
on the redevelopment program, which 
were relayed to the Program Study 
Committee and included in its  state- 
ment to Administrator Cole. 


Technical and Maintenance Section— 
New questionnaires on six technical 
subjects have been prepared and sent 
out by the research committee of the 
T & M Section, with the expectation 
that summaries and reports on the re- 
turns will be ready by mid-summer for 
submission to the publications commit- 
tee. At its March 2 meeting in Chicago, 
the executive committee of the section 
heard this and other committee reports 
and appointed a steering committee to 
formulate long-range policies and pro- 
grams for the section and to devise 
means of coordinating its work and 
goals more closely with those of NAHO 
generally. 


CHAPTERS 

Interest in chapter activity in the 
North Central region has been growing 
rapidly in recent months under the 
urging of the regional chapter com- 
mittee, formed late in 1952. First, the 
committee initiated an “idea exchange” 
through which chapters in the area 
could trade ideas on meeting programs. 
The Minneapolis-St. Paul Chapter, for 
instance, put in writing its theories on 
what chapter programs should consist 
of, detailed several of its past programs, 
and sent the information around to 
other chapters in the region. Then, a 
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session on chapter formation was in- 
cluded in the recent regional conference 
program (see page 204) and forms were 
distributed on which those interested 
in starting new chapters could so indi- 
cate. 


Great Lakes Chapter—Recent pro 
grams of the Great Lakes Chapter in 
dicate a lively interest in housing ac 
tivities in the North Central region. 
The December 1952 meeting was held 
at Willow Run, where, after a tour 
of the community, chapter members 
learned of its background and its re 
development efforts to 
make it a permanent community. In 
January, some 100 employees of hous 


committee's 


ing and redevelopment agencies in the 
Great Lakes area attended a training 
session designed to cover “what every 
employee should know about public 
housing and redevelopment” (see 
March Journat, page 91). Afterwards, 
a community meeting was held at the 
Detroit Historical Museum. Finlay C. 
Allan, a commissioner of the Detroit 
Housing Commission, was principal 
speaker; guests of honor were present 
as well as past 
executive 


commissioners and 
the chapter’s 
member housing and _ redevelopment 
agencies. “The Consumer Looks at 
Public Housing” was the title for the 
panel discussion led by tenants who 
told of their attitudes toward low-rent 
housing at the February meeting. 
New chapter officers for the 1953-54 
year, elected on April 29, are: Presi 
pENT—Miss Marion Wilson, PHA, Wil 
low Run, Michigan; Vice-PresipENt 
Miss Alice Bilski, housing manager; 
Recorpinc Secretary—Miss Marie 
Riesterer, secretary to the executive di 
rector; 


directors of 


SECRETARY 
Mrs. lleeyn Messenger, assistant man 
ager, Herman Gardens; and Treas 
urER—Ronald Whliams, economist, 
all with the Detroit Housing Commis 
sion. 


CoRRESPONDING 


Potomac Chapter—A series of stimu- 
lating meetings held by the Potomac 
Chapter started in November with a 
discussion of the international housing 
activities of the federal government by 
Jacob Crane, special assistant to the 
administrator, Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency. In January, Frederick 
Gutheim, housing and planning lec- 


turer and writer, talked about the need 
to re-examine the public housing and 
redevelopment programs. “Neighbor 
hood Conservation: Its Place in a Com 
prehensive Housing and Redevelop 
ment Program” was the subject of the 
March meeting, at which the discussion 
was led by a panel including Herman 
Schmidt, chairman of the Washington 
home builders committee on urban re 
development; Ralph J. Johnson, con 
sultant on the hygiene of housing for 
the United States Public Health Service; 
and Miss Frances Morton, executive sec 
retary, Citizens Planning and Housing 
Association of The April 
luncheon meeting featured a discussion 
of the National Capital Regional Plan 
ning Council by its chairman, Bertram 
M. Gross. On May 27, the chapter took 
a tour of significant planning, public 
housing, and 


Baltimore. 


slum clearance _ sites 
around the national capital area. Prior 
to the tour, the chapter elected three 
members-at-large to the executive com 


Mrs. Ellen Harper and Mel 


both of the division of slum 


mittee: 
{dams, 
clearance and urban redevelopment, 
HHFA; and John Ihlder, retired execu 
tive director of the National Capital 
Housing Authority. New agency rep 
resentatives on the executive committee 
are: Walter Washington, National Cap 
ital Housing Authority; Morris Fleis 
sig, office of the administrator, HHFA; 
James G. Banks, District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Land Agency; Mrs. 
Hilda Cloud, Washington Housing As 
sociation; and Joseph Bernstein, Public 
Housing Administration. 


Minneapolis-St. Paul Chapter—Sub 
ject of the spring meeting of the Twin 
Cities Chapter, held in St. Paul on 
March 3, was the housing authority's 
relationship with the public. Speaker 
for the session was Phil A. Fordyce, in 
formation service director for the Vet 
erans Administration at Fort Snelling. 


New offi 
cers of the Ventura County Chapter, 


Ventura County Chapter 


elected at the April 3 business meeting, 
Richard L. Collins, ex 
ecutive director, Housing Authority of 
the City of San 
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1953 CONFERENCE PLANS 


Plans for NAHO’s 20th annual conference, to be held in the Mil 
waukee Auditorium from October 13 through 16, are now being formu 
lated. Preliminary information on the program and special features of 
this year’s meeting will be out within a month. 
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HOME SAFETY CAMPAIGN AIDS 
PUBLISHED BY NATIONAL COUNCIL 


SEE WHERE YOU GO! 





@ sad 


Carry only what you can see over. 





The latest information on safety in 
the home is being offered by the Na- 
tional Safety Council through a $5 an- 
nual subscription to the council’s 
home safety service, a program of in- 
formation and ideas about accident 
prevention. 

Ten issues of Home Safety Review 
are included in the subscription, along 
with the home safety program service, 
an annual statistical summary of ac- 
cident facts, pertinent news releases, 
and a new publications service—a 
packet of new home safety materials 
distributed quarterly by the council. 

The new publications packet consists 
of sample pamphlets and other ma- 
terials published by the council and 
by insurance companies, service organ- 
izations, and other sources. They con- 
tain plans and suggestions for seasonal 
safety campaigns; samples of posters 
and exhibits and information on where 
they are available; plays; skits; lists of 
recommended films; and other ma- 
terials. 

Pictured above is an_ illustration 
from a council booklet entitled Your 
10,000-Mile Living Room. 


PROJECT IN CLEVELAND CITED 
AS MODEL CIVIL DEFENSE UNIT 

Civil defense activities in the Cleve- 
land Metropolitan Housing Author- 
ity’s Lakeview Terrace project were 
cited in a recent Public Housing Ad- 
ministration circular as an excellent 
example of a civil defense program in 
a public housing project. 

The 600-family project’s defense or- 
ganization, referred to by the Cleve- 
land office of civil defense as a model 
civil defense unit, was first organized 
by post and block wardens selected 
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from among project residents by the 
project manager with the aid of the 
tenant council. The wardens, in turn, 
held meetings, classes, and demonstra- 
tions under the leadership of the 
Cleveland civil defense organization 
until the project group was sufficient- 
ly well organized to carry on the pro- 
gram alone with only occasional as- 
sistance in instruction and demonstra- 
tion from the city defense offices. Close 
liaison, however, is always maintained 
between the project and the city civil 
defense organization. 

The project’s community building, 
according to the PHA circular, is used 
three to five hours a week for civil 
defense purposes, such as for training 
wardens, auxiliary firemen-policemen, 
and—with the aid of the Red Cross 
—first aid personnel. A survey was 
also made to determine where children 
and sick and aged residents live in 
the project so that special provisions 
may be made for them in case of a 
raid. 


CHICAGO EXEMPTS UP TO $1500 OF 
MINORS’ INCOME FOR TWO YEARS 

Exemption, for a limited period of 
time, of a minor’s income in determin- 
ing the eligibility of a family for con- 
tinued occupancy in public low-rent 
housing recently was agreed upon by 
commissioners of the Chicago Hous- 
ing Authority. Under the new policy, 
minors’ incomes, up to $1500 annual- 
ly each, will not be figured in total 
family earnings in determining eligi- 
bility to remain in public housing. The 
exemption of such earnings will be 
limited to two years for any family, 
however. Minors’ incomes are included 
in family earnings in computing the 
amount of rent the family pays. 

The housing authority said the policy 


was established to aid the family whose 
children’s added earnings might make 
it ineligible for continued occupancy 
in low-rent housing, with the result 
that some young minors leave home at 
a time when they need the stabilizing 
influence of the home, instead of, in 
effect, forcing their parents to move 
back into slum housing. The author- 
ity also explained that when minors’ 
incomes are counted in total family 
income, a family is sometimes forced 
to move from public housing because 
it is over-income, although the in- 
creased earnings of the family are only 
temporary. 


LOUISVILLE MEMOS KEEP STAFF, 
COMMISSIONERS UP ON RENT DATA 

Inter-office memoranda that give 
current facts on the average amount 
of tenant incomes, rents paid, and the 
amount of rent arrears, sent to author- 
ity commissioners and project man- 
agers, is a management and public re- 
lations technique used by the Louis- 
ville Municipal Housing Commission. 
The late Marshall F. Dumeyer, man- 
agement director of the authority, 
periodically sent such office memoran- 
da to commissioners and key _per- 
sonnel of the authority. 

When tabulations were made of 
project operations that Mr. Dumeyer 
believed would be of interest to the 
commissioners and to the public, he 
sent the commissioners a memo giving 
them an analysis of the tabulation. For 
instance, a memorandum based on a 
tabulation of family incomes and rents 
paid in Louisville low-rent projects 
gave commissioners the information 
that more than half of the tenants had 
incomes of less than $38.50 a week 

(Continued column three, page 213) 








OUTSTANDING HOME SAFETY PROGRAMS 
ELIGIBLE FOR ANNUAL MERIT AWARDS 
Local authorities or individual housing projects that conduct home 
safety programs are eligible for one of the National Safety Council’s merit 
awards, given annually for outstanding long-time communitywide pro- 
grams and for single projects covering a limited time. This year’s awards 
will be made on the basis of programs conducted from July 1, 1952 
through June 30, 1953. Applications for awards, documented with pic- 
tures, bulletins, programs, and other materials that give evidence of the 
effectiveness of the program, must be in the National Safety Council of- 
fice by August 1. Further information on the awards and application 
blanks are available from the home safety division of the National Safe- 
ty Council, 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. 
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THE RELOCATION OF FAMILIES DIS- 
PLACED BY AN URBAN REDEVELOP- 
MENT PROJECT, by P. Kathryn Pendleton 
and Howard U. Heller. 1952. 151 pp., ditto, 
illus., diagrams, maps. $15. Michael Reese 
Hospital Planning Staff, East 29th Street and 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Prepared as a dissertation submitted to the 
social sciences division, department of sociol- 
ogy of the University of Chicago, this study 
concerns itself with all aspects and phases of 
the relocation of about 510 families displaced 
by the expansion of Chicago’s Michael Reese 
Hospital facilities in an area of about four 
square blocks. 

Living conditions of the tenants before and 
after relocation, the trend of movement in re- 
locating, and the tenants’ personal attitudes 
toward relocation are the major subjects of 
inquiry in this report. The study was made 
to provide additional information on reloca- 
tion for agencies working in the field and also 
to provide a basis for further sociological 
investigation. 


SCHOOLS FOR THE VERY YOUNG, by 
Heinrich H. Waechter and Elisabeth Waechter. 
1951. 197 pp., illus., bibliography. $6.50. 
Architectural Record, 119 West 40th Street, 
New York 18, New York. 

The design of nursery schools, frequently a 
part of the community buildings in housing 
projects, is discussed in this book by Mr. 
Waechter, an architect, and his wife, an edu 
cator specializing in preschool age training. 
Their primary concern is the development of 
architectural design based on the material and 
psychological needs of children who are re- 
ceiving their basic orientations to life. Many 
of the illustrations in the book are of schools 
and play areas in housing projects and much 
of the material covered relates to the needs of 
children living in housing projects. 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS IN HOUSING AND 
TOWN PLANNING, by Catherine Bauer. 
1952. 35 pp. 6 shillings, 6 pence (about 35 
cents). University of London Press, Little 
Paul’s House, Warwick Square, London, E. C. 
4, England. 

A reprint of the chapter by Miss Bauer in 
Social Policy and Social Research in Housing, 
published in this country in 1951 (see review, 
May 1952 JourNnaL oF Howsinc, page 182). 

Miss Bauer summarizes current problems in 
American housing and town planning, with 
the aim of defining fields in which research 
must be done if the needs and desires of the 
public are to come together with the practical 
means for meeting them. 


THE SOCIAL WELFARE FORUM, 1952. 
Official Proceedings, 79th annual meeting, 
National Conference of Social Work. 1952. 
305 pp. Free to members, $5 to others. Co- 
lumbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27, New York. 

This report on last year’s annual meeting of 
the National Conference of Social Work con- 
sists largely of 24 papers presented at the 
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meeting. Among those present and reporting 
on their views of some aspect of social work 
were Adlai E. Stevenson, then governor of 
Illinois; Louis B. Seltzer, editor of the Cleve 
land Press; and Nelson A. Rockefeller, presi 
dent of both the International Basic Economy 
Corporation and the American International 
Association for Economic and Social Develop 
ment. Housing is touched on by several of the 
speakers. Ira De A. Reid, professor at Haver 
ford College, suggests that today’s housing 
problems may be ameliorated by present pub 
lic and private building programs but can only 
be finally solved by basic changes in urban 
land use. 

Three special volumes to supplement the 
main proceedings are being published. Onc 
will cover papers on casework; another, social 
group work and community 
and the third, aging 


organizations; 


TURTLE CREEK TOMORROW—MASTER 
PLAN 1952. 41 pp., illus. $2. Community 
Housing & Planning Associates, 20 Vesey 
Street, New York 7, New York. 

In this master plan, planning consultants 
analyze the civic problems faced by Turtle 
Creek, Pennsylvania—a suburb of Pittsburgh 
—and set up goals for overcoming them. In 
cluded are proposals for improving recreation 
al facilities, schools, street layouts, parking fa- 
cilities, flood control, and a redevelopment proj- 
ect. The planners suggest that a large blighted 
area of mixed commercial and residential use 
be redeveloped over a 20 year period, begin 
ning with a 5 to 15 acre tract in the central 
business district. Improvements would include 
off-street parking, a civic center, and a shop 
ping center. To build an effective program, the 
planners say Turtle Creek should create a 
planning commission, write new subdivision 
and zoning ordinances, and carry out a num 
ber of public works building projects. A draft 
of the proposed zoning ordinance and a pro- 
posed zoning map for the city are given in 
the book. 


NATIONAL HEALTH COUNCIL 1952 DI- 
RECTORY OF MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. 1952. 84 pp. 50 cents. National 
Health Council, 1990 Broadway, New York 
19, New York. 

Published in form for easy reference, this di 
rectory lists names, addresses, and all essential 
information about the council's member or- 
ganizations, the majority of which are con- 
cerned with specialized fields of medicine or 
specific interests in public health. Among its 
membership are, for example, such organiza 
tions as the American Heart Association and 
the National Foundation for Infantile Par- 
alysis. Many of the council's members have 
local affiliates which can be contacted by 
housing authorities in working out tenant 
health problems. 

The directory includes statements of the ob- 
jectives of the organizations and their services 
and publications, along with brief summaries 
of their current programs, activities, organiza- 
tional structure, and sources of financial 
support. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES: AN ACTION PROGRAM, by 
Eleanor S. Ruhl. 1952. 32 pp. $2. Civil 
Service Assembly, 1313 East 60th Street, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 

Published by the Civil Service Assembly, 
this report, in two sections, reviews the role 
of public relations and its particular scope for 
publicly employed personnel. The first section 
defines the topic, discusses the need tor good 
public relations, and points out the dangers 
particularly for personnel employed by the 
public—of bad publicity. 

A second section of this report suggests some 
public relations techniques, emphasizing a 
positive approach to the problem and positive 
steps for solution. Several examples of good 
publicity are offered along with a check list 
of important aspects of public relations in or 
ganizational procedure 


UTOPIA LTD., by Harold Orlans. 1953. 
313 pp., maps, diagrams. $4.50. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven 7, Connecticut. 

An American anthropologist reports on the 
development of one of England's “new towns” 

sumilar to American “garden cities de 
signed to relieve the congestion in London 
The prototype and model town of Stevenage 
a town of 6000 located about 30 miles from 
London—was the subject of this study which 
reviews the difficulties encountered in plan 
ning and building the town. The difficulties 
discussed by the author are those arising from 
conflicts of personal, local, and national inter- 
ests, as well 
change. 


as from cultural resistance to 


FUTURE CITIZENS ALL, by Gordon W. 
Blackwell and Raymond F. Gould. 1952. 181 
pp., charts, graphs. $2. American Public Wel- 
fare Association, 1313 East 60th Street, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 

On the basis of a nationwide study of the 
Aid to Dependent Children program, this 
book describes in considerable detail the fami 
lies that have received such aid and evaluates 
what has happened to the children in these 
families. Housing conditions of families re 
ceiving ADC and their financial problems- 
income from ADC and other 
analyzed. 


sources are 


Purpose of the study was to determine 
whether the program is fulfilling its objectives 


PLATFORM FOR YOU AND YOUR FAM- 
ILY. 1952. 19 pp. 35 cents. The Public 
Affairs Institute, 312 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
S. E., Washington 3, D. C. 

Statements of broad public policy in five 
areas in which a family is concerned—hous 
ing, children, education, health, and social 
security—are contained in this pamphlet, along 
with pertinent information on current govern 
mental policy and legislation on the subject. 
The section on housing, for example, discusses 
existing legislation for housing—both public 
and private—urban redevelopment, farm hous 
ing, and housing research authorized by the 
Housing Act of 1949, stressing the effects these 
matters have on the family. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA RES- 
IDENTIAL MORTGAGE MARKET. 1953. 25 
cents. Superintendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

University of Chicago researchers—under 
contract to the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency research division—report here on their 
studies of postwar housing market develop 
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ment in the San Francisco Bay area, give the 
sources of mortgage funds that support home 
building activity there; and outline the loan 
policies and procedures of the lending insti- 
tutions engaged in mortgage financing. Local 
sources provide the major part of home financ- 
ing funds in the bay area but outside lenders 
exert a significant marginal influence, the re- 
searchers found. 

The paper is a companion piece to earlier 
studies of home financing in Hagerstown, 
Maryland and Jacksonville, Florida. 


HOUSING LAWS RELATING TO VETER- 
ANS. 1952. Printed for the use of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans Affairs of the 82nd Con- 
gress, 2nd Session. 1952. 18 pp. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Veterans and others interested in housing 
can see in this summary the law-by-law devel 
opment of the rights veterans now have to 
preference in renting public and war housing 
units; in buying homesteads and obtaining 
farm and business loans guaranteed by the 
Veterans Administration; and the rights veter 
ans will have until 1956 to obtain VA guar- 
anteed home loans. 

Also detailed is legislation affecting the 
Federal National Mortgage Association; fed 
eral savings and loan associations’ handling of 
veterans home loans; and permanently dis- 
abled veterans. 


PLASTERING SKILL AND PRACTICE, by 
Felicien Van Den Branden and Mark Knowles. 
1953. 289 pp., illus. $4.90. American Tech- 
nical Society, 848 East 58th Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 

This text book in plastering is presented 
both as an introduction to the novice and an 
up-to-date review for journeymen. Thoroughly 
explained by diagrams and pictures, the vol- 
ume describes both new and old techniques of 
plastering, the methods suggested being those 
tested and found to be the most economic in 
terms of labor and the most efficient in terms 
of results. 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CUR- 
RENCY OF THE 82ND CONGRESS. 1952. 
55 pp. Superintendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

Reports on measures that were under study 
by the committee and that emerged later as 
30 public laws, including measures on housing 
and slum clearance, price and wage stabiliza 
tion, credit control, and sundry other subjects. 
Of principal interest to the housing field are 
a series of measures affecting housing for 
critical defense areas, housing finance, veterans 
and disaster housing, and urban redevelopment. 


UNIFORM BUILDING CODE VOL. I. 
1952. $3.75; UNIFORM BUILDING CODE 
STANDARDS VOL. III. 1952. $7.50; UNI- 
FORM BUILDING CODE—SHORT FORM. 
1952. $1.50; DWELLING HOUSE CON- 
STRUCTION. 1952. 75 cents. All published 
by the Pacific Coast Building Officials Confer- 
ence and available from the Building Code 
Publishing Company, Post Office Box 3217, 
Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, California. 

The Uniform Building Code Vol. I is a 
complete revision of the code in accord with 
changes adopted at the 1951 triennial conven- 
tion of the Pacific Coast Building Officials 
Conterence. 

Uniform in style with Vol. I, Vol. II con- 
tains excerpts from the specifications referred 
to in the Uniform Building Code and em- 
bodies the standards set up by 21 leading ma 
terial testing organizations sponsoring the 
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standards used generally throughout the in- 
dustry. 

The Uniform Building Code—Short Form 
contains excerpts from the parent document 
sufficient to fulfill the requirements of a 
building code covering buildings up to 7500 
square feet of ground floor area. 

The pamphlet on Dwelling House Construc- 
tion outlines the requirements for dwelling 
house construction as specified in the Uniform 
Building Code and contains reproductions of 
blueprints of approved construction. 


NEW HOUSING IN METROPOLITAN 
AREAS, 1949-51. United States Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 
No. 1115. 1952. 64 pp. 35 cents. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Final results of Bureau of Labor Statistics 
studies of the characteristics of new private 
housing in 15 major metropolitan areas are 
presented in this bulletin. Subjects covered, in 
chart form, are: structural characteristics, 
sales prices, financing, rents, and the incomes 
and veteran status of occupants. 


SEMINAR ON THE MODULAR METHOD 
FOR LOWER BUILDING COSTS. 1952. 62 
pp. $1.75. Secretary for Modular Coordina- 
tion, American Institute of Architects, 1735 
New York Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 

Transcripts of speeches from the seminar on 
modular coordination of the third national 
standardization conference of the American 
Standardization Association held in Chicago 
in September 1952 are included in this pam- 
phlet. It consists primarily of three speeches— 
“Housing Comments” by Arthur Bohnen of 
the J. B. Simmons Company, who represented 
NAHO and the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards (see December 1952 Journat, 
page 437); “The Building Products Manufac 
turer Looks at Modular Coordination” by F. 
M. Hauserman, president of the E. F. Hauser- 
man Company; and “Research on Modular 
Coordination” by William H. Scheick, execu- 
tive director, Building Research Advisory 
Board. Also included are introductory re- 
marks to the seminar by Colonel Willard T. 
Chevalier, executive vice-president of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company and chair- 
man of the seminar. 


FOUNDATION ENGINEERING, by Ralph 
B. Peck, Walter E. Hanson, and Thomas H. 
Thornburn. 1953. 410 pp. $6.75. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. 

Basic information required for the selection, 
design, and construction of substructures with 
emphasis on the types of foundations that are 
met in everyday practice is presented in this 
book. A considerable portion is devoted to a 
study of the properties of subsurface materials 
and identification of rocks and soils. Also 
included are discussions of types and methods 
of construction appropriate to various soil con 
ditions and of such topics as excavating, brac- 
ing, drainage, shoring, and underpinning. 


ELECTRIC HOUSE HEATING. 1952. 14 
pp., illus. 15 cents. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. United States Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 

The operation of electric heating units, 
means of determining heat requirements of a 
dwelling, and the over-all effect on rural dis- 
tribution systems are discussed in this publica- 
tion. The expanding use of electricity, both in 
numbers of electric units and in the number of 
homes supplied with electricity, is considered 
cause for a wider understanding of its distri- 
bution and uses. 





NHC MEETING— 
(Continued from page 188) 
rehouse in decent accommodations the 
families to be displaced from proposed 
project areas. . .” 

Official Business 

At the business meeting for members 
of NHC on May 1], Ira S. Robbins 
of the Citizens’ Housing and Planning 
Council of New York City was elected 
president; Catherine Bauer Wurster, 
first vice-president; William L. C. 
Wheaton, second vice-president; Harry 
Bates of AFL, third vice-president; 
James G. Thimmes of CIO, fourth 
vice-president; Edward F. Barry of 
Memphis, chairman of the board; 
Bernard Weitzer of the Jewish Wat 
Veterans, treasurer; and Laurine A. 
Winlack, secretary. 

At the banquet on May 12, the Right 
Reverend Monsignor John O'Grady 
was honored by the conference for 
his years of devoted housing service. 





CITY NEWS— 
(Continued from page 193) 

Located below a sub- subcellar under 
the site for one of the new buildings 
was a grist mill with mill stones dated 
prior to 1750. Throughout the site at 
the time of demolition fence posts 
were discovered that were used prior 
to the Revolutionary War. These 
relics of prerevolutionary days were 
turned over to a historical society. 

At another location on the site, 
demolition workers found baskets of 
old bottles—some of them hand blown 
—with dates on them as early as 1620. 
The New York City authority says 
that most of the workers were unaware 
of the value of the old bottles and many 
were destroyed, tossed around, or tak- 
en home by them. 








ASSOCIATION NEWS— 
(Continued from page 209) 
PresiweNt—Mrs. Maybelle Mazzenga, 
account clerk, Housing Authority of 
the City of Oxnard; Secretary-TREAs- 
uRER—Miss lola Watson, occupancy 
supervisor, Housing Authority of the 
City of San Buenaventura; Executive 
Boarv—C. H. Bossert, housing man- 
ager; and Frank Elley, purchasing 
agent, both of the Housing Authority 
of the City of Oxnard. 

Central Valley Chapter—Mrs. Elea- 
nor Walters, executive director, Housing 
Authorities of the County of Monterey 
and the City of Soledad, California, has 
resigned as president of the Central 
Valley Chapter. Her place has been 
filled by vice-president Allen R. Reed, 
executive director, Housing Authority 
of the County of San Joaquin. 
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NEWS NOTES— 

(Continued from page 197) 

projects as well as other points of in- 
terest is being planned. 

Planning seminars are open to prac- 
ticing professional planners and others 
with experience in such related fields as 
housing and urban redevelopment. For 
complete details on the summer session, 
write the Director of the Summer Ses- 
sion, Room 3-107, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cambridge 39, 
Massachusetts. 

HOUSING AND WELFARE MEET 
AT CALIFORNIA CONFERENCE 

The relationship between housing 
and welfare formed part of the pro- 
gram of the California Conference of 
Social Work meeting in Fresno early 
last month. Representing housing, as 
members of the conference committee 
on housing and welfare, were: B. M. 
Pettit, chairman of the San Diego com- 
munity welfare council housing com- 
mittee and former executive director of 
the New Haven housing authority; 
Catherine Bauer, lecturer in city and 
regional planning, University of Calli- 
fornia; and Jack R. Schonborn, assistant 
to the director, San Francisco field of- 
fice, Public Housing Administration. 

The committee sponsored a dinner 
meeting during the conference for all 
delegates interested in housing and held 
another session during the three day 
meeting from May 3 to 6. 

NEW GROUP FORMED TO STUDY 
GOVERNMENTAL OPERATIONS 

The Government Research Founda- 
tion, Inc., has been formed as a private 
corporation to study all phases of 
government operations: organization, 
power, functions, and relationships of 
local, state, and federal governments 
and of their departmens, subdivisions, 
and agencies. Announced on April 23, 
the new group will be headed by Frank 
C. Moore, who will resign as lieutenant 
governor of New York to take on the 
job, and will be financed with Rocke- 
feller funds. 


NARROW FLOORING STRIPS RESIST 
BUCKLING, LAB TESTS INDICATE 


Narrow flooring strips are less likely 
to buckle than wide ones because the 
greater number of nails required for 
the narrow strips help cut down the 
amount that the flooring strip can ex- 
pand, according to Gerald F. Prange, 
technologist of the Timber Engineering 
Company, who reported on the basis of 
recent tests. The tests, conducted at the 
Teco laboratory of the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association, were dis- 
cussed at a joint meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers 
and the Forest Products Research So- 
ciety in New York. 
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REGINALD R. ISAACS, 

who has been director of planning for Michael 
Reese Hospital in Chicago for eight years, has 
been appointed to the Charles Dyer Norton 
chair of regional planning and as chairman 
of the department of city and landscape plan 
ning at Harvard University. 


WILLIAM L.C. WHEATON, 

who has been chairman of the department of 
regional planning at Harvard University, has 
resigned to go to the University of Pennsy! 
vama, where he will teach planning. 


JOHN M. DUCEY, 

former NAHO executive director, who is now 
with the Office of Rent Stabilization in Wash 
ington, will return to Chicago in mid-June, 
where he has accepted a position with the 
Real Estate Research Corporation. 


FRED W. FISHER, 

executive director and counsel of the Housing 
and Redevelopment Authority of the City of 
St. Paul for two and a half years, has resigned 
his position effective June 30, to return to 
private law practice in St. Paul. Robert T. 
Jorvig, who has been assistant director and 
planner for the authority, will succeed Mr. 
Fisher as executive director and William B. 
Randall, a former commissioner and chairman 
of the authority, will take over the duties of 
general counsel. 


PHILIP M. KLUTZNICK, 

former commissioner of the Federal Public 
Housing Authority and developer of Park 
Forest, Illinois, the “new town” near Chicago, 
in May was elected national president of 
B'nai B'rith. 


PHILIP DOYLE 

has accepted the position of deputy director 
of the Chicago Land Clearance Commission. 
Mr. Doyle has been with the division of slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment of — the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency and 
formerly was director of the Wisconsin Veter 
ans Housing Authority. 


ROBERT P. ELLERBUSCH, 

chief of the sanitation unit of the Public 
Housing Administration at Willow Run, 
Michigan, died of a heart attack in mid 
April at his home in Willow Run. Mr. Eller 
busch for several years worked out of the 
Cleveland regional office of the Public Hous- 
ing Administration as a consultant on sani 
tation and pest control problems. 


FRANK E. PATTERSON, III, 

Housing and Home Finance Agency com 
munity planner with the Technical Coopera 
tion Administration mission in Lebanon, has 
resigned from the TCA staff to join the staff 
of the Arabian American Oil Company in 
Rome. 


WADE M. MILES 

has resigned as general manager for 7000 
units of housing directly operated by the 
Public Housing Administration in the Norfolk 
Portsmouth area. He plans to devote his full 
time to private business interests in Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina and Norfolk. 


SOCIAL SECURITY— 
(Continued from page 186) 

Mr. Dosker said that all local au 
thorities that do not have retirement 
plans are eligible for social security 
benefits, provided their states have 
entered into compacts with the social 
security administration under appropri 
ate state legislation and also provided 
that the state compact covers them. Any 
local authority that has social security 
coverage under a state compact may im 
mediately add to it a private insurance 
plan within the limits prescribed by 
section 501.2 of the PHA Low-Rent 
Housing Manual. 


MANAGEMENT HINTS— 
(Continued from page 210) 
and that those tenants paid $31 a 
month or less for their low-rent units. 
He pointed out in the memo that the 
tabulation showed that one-fifth of the 
tenants had incomes of $23 a week 
or less and paid only $19 or less rent. 
In another memorandum, sent to 
project managers, he listed the amount 
of rental arrears for each project, com 
paring them with previous arrears, and 
congratulated managers who either had 
no arrears in their projects or who had 
made progress in collecting back rents. 








Holder 


practical, economical, and 
sanitary solution to garbage 
can problems 


PREVENTS RUST - ELIMINATES PESTS 
+ LASTS INDEFINITELY 


For Complete Details Write Direct 


CANNON-PARKER 
P.O. Box 1324, Birmingham, Ala. 











Available with or 
without chain 


Patent No. 2522778 
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JOH-F1—PORTABLE SAW 





According to an old saw, time and 
tide wait for no man. And according 
to the makers of a new saw, the Power- 
Guide, there’s no need to wait while a 
maintenance man hauls lumber back 
and forth to a maintenance shop for 
cutting. Instead, the new 12-pound 
portable saw goes with the mainte- 
nance man. 

Equipped with a 64-inch blade and 
¥g-inch arbor hole, the saw is report- 
edly capable of mitre cutting 2-inch 
lumber at angles up to 45 degrees, 
routing up to 2-3/16 inches with the 
aid of an adjustable shoe, making cross 
cuts up to 2-3/16 inches in depth, and 
doing high speed ripping in 2-inch 
dressed lumber. With special blades, 
the manufacturer claims, the portable 
saw will cut steel, tile brick, concrete, 
or corrugated metal. 

The air-cooled motor, installed in 
an aluminum case to the left of the saw 
to allow balance and safe control, has 
one horse-power and operates on 110- 
120 volts and 50 to 60 cycles AC-DC. 
The over-all size is 12 x 12% inches. 


JOH-2—CAULKING KIT 

A compact new weapon in the war 
against leaks and cracks is contained 
in a new caulking kit that includes 
a gun, a plastic spout, and two cylinder 
cartridges of caulking compound said 
to be made of the finest material avail- 
able. 

Designed to meet all maintenance 
caulking requirements, the kit features 
a newly designed plastic spout claimed 
to be unbreakable, unbendable, clog- 
proof, and leakproof. 

The head of each cartridge is 
equipped with a cap that is removed 
to allow insertion of the plastic spout. 
The cartridge and spout are placed in 
the gun, which is then ready for use. 
When the cartridge is empty, the spout 
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can be used on a new one. Additional 
cartridges and spouts are said to be 
readily available. 

Though the gun in the kit is espe- 
cially designed for the cartridges and 
spouts it comes with, the producers 
say both the cartridges and spouts can 
be used in many types of guns. 


JOH-F3—PAINT SAVER 

An ounce of prevention cures a half- 
gallon of complaint: a painter’s com- 
plaint against the “skin” formation 
that films the surface of left-over paint. 
It’s Paint-Sav that does the trick, ac- 
cording to its manufacturer: a new 
liquid paint preservative. Mixed into 
paint or varnish at the ratio of one 
ounce to a half-gallon, Paint-Sav is 
said to prevent formation of surface 
skin; retard settling of pigments; and 
preserve the color, drying time, and 
texture of paint and varnish stored for 
long periods. Further, specially mixed 
paints are no longer a problem if the 
paint preservative is used, the manu- 
facturer points out. They can be made 
up in large quantities so they are avail- 
able for touch-up work, without danger 
of loss. 

Paint-Sav is 


available in 16-ounce 





and one-gallon cans for maintenance 
men working with large quantities of 
paint; in two-ounce bottles for home 
use. 


JOH-F4—SWITCH PLATES 
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It may not be good housekeeping to 
hide dirt under a rug but it is good 
economy sense to cover minor cracks 
and wall defects around an electric 
switch with a larger than ordinary plate 
instead of doing expensive plaster patch- 
ing and painting. 

Measuring about 4 of an inch 
larger in both’ dimensions than 
standard size plates, the new plastic 
Jumbo-Plates conform to the style and 
colors of the manufacturer's standard 
plates and have the same standard 
screw placement to facilitate 
lation. 


instal- 


Available for either toggle or du- 
plex punch switches, the large plates 
also reportedly give greater wall pro- 
tection against smudges and finger 
marks around heavily used switches. 





NEW MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 
C) JOH-F1 Portable Saw 


[] JOH-F2 Caulking Kit 


[) JOH-F3 Paint Saver 


JOH-F4 Switch Plates 
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Check and Mail... 


Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 
214 and 215 on which you would like the manufacturer’s name and 
address and full technical literature. Then send this coupon to the 
JournaL oF Hovsine, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


SEND TO: 


NEW CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 
CL) JOH-F5 Door Hinges 
JOH-F6 Tension Screens 


[) JOH-F7 Corner Wash Basin 
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JOH-F5—DOOR HINGES 





It all hinges on nylon—cost savings, 
that is, of a new line of hinges that 
boast nylon bearings instead of the 
usual ball bearings. The producers of 
the new hinges claim they can sell 
them cheaper than ordinary hinges be- 
cause the nylon bearings are one-third 
cheaper to produce than ball bearings. 
And they are inexpensive to maintain, 
they say, because they need no lubri 
cation (eliminating the cleaning prob- 
lem caused by dust-collecting oil); 
need no replacement because of wear, 
and won't rust or corrode. Moreover, 
they claim, the nylon bearings take 
the squeak out of the door. 

The hinge itself is of extruded 
bronze, except for the pin, which is 
stainless steel. The flanged nylon bear 
ings (two of which are shown at the 
bottom of the picture) fit over the pin 
to form the lining, or bushing, of the 
barrel. The flanges fit securely between 
the knuckles of the barrel and cannot 
fall out when the leaves of the hinge 
are separated, the claim is. The hinges 
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are available in 3'- to 6-inch lengths. 


JOH-F6—TENSION SCREENS 

Screening tenants is still the job of 
management but screening win- 
dows can be a tenant's job, the manu 
facturers of a new frameless tension 
screen called Durall claim. And, they 
say, not only can the tenant put the 
screens up but he can take them down, 
roll them up like a window shade, 
and store them in a few feet of his 
own closet shelf space. 

Once a maintenance man has in 
stalled a set of three permanent clips 
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at the top of a window frame and 
a pair of clamps at the bottom of 
the frame, the tenant can take over. 
In a matter of minutes, from the in 
side of his apartment, he can slip a 
bar that is fastened to the top of the 
screening into the clips, put a bar at 
the bottom of the screen into the 
clamps, then close a set of levers over 
With the closing of the 
levers the screen is pulled tension tight 


the clamps. 


along the sides of the window. When 
the tenant wants to wash the window, 
he can release the levers and open the 
screen. 

Weighing only about 26 ounces 
apiece, the 18x 14 mesh screens are 
made of aluminum and the permanent 
clips and brackets on the window 
frames are made of aluminum and 
stainless steel which, the manutacturer 
under all 
weather conditions, thus require no 
paint. 

Durall screens are available in sizes 


claims, resist corrosion 


to fit all standard double-sash, case 
ment, and projection windows. 


JOH-F7—-CORNER WASH BASIN 





It cramped quarters have you backed 


into a corner, you can wash your hands 
ot the space shortage problem im a 
new Viking corner lavatory. 

The Viking is a new wall-hung fix 
ture especially designed to overcome 
a shortage of space in small bathrooms 
by utilizing the corner space for a 
wash basin. Measuring only 17 inches 
along each side and 20', inches from 
the corner to the front rim, the lava 
tory has a deep bowl, two integral soap 
dishes, a flat top surface against the 
corner to hold toilet articles, and a 
concealed tront overflow. 

The sink is made of vitreous china 
that reportedly will not craze or stain 


and the plumbing fixtures are chrome. 
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VENTILATE! SAVE WALLS! 
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Damage caused by moisture trapped in frame walls can be reduced to 
a minimum by giving those walls a chance to B-R-E-A-T-H-E. A small 
investment now may save you thousands for maintenance later. Reduce 
wall and paint damage from moisture by installing X-HALER VEN.- 
TUBES. Easy to install. We will survey and prepare cost and installation 
data for PHA projects. without cost or obligation. Money-back guarantee. 


Write Today 
CORNWALL and COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 19, OHIO 
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WUAT/ Modern plastic tle flooring 
in my low-budget homes! 


YES! MATICO ARISTOFLEX IN 
LOW-COST STANDARD GAUGE 


Here’s a real tonic for new home sales! Aristoflex vinyl-plastic flooring not only 
serves as a powerful PLUS selling aid with the vinyl-minded buying public .. . 
but keeps your budget in line, too. 


Good Housekeeping 


J 
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And these are the reasons. In standard-gauge thickness it’s comparable in price to 
grease-proot asphalt tile . . . in beauty and durability, it’s a real eye-opener to pros- 
pective home buyers, as only modern vinyl-plastic can be. The advantages are many. 
Since Aristoflex is vinyl-plastic from top to bottom (no felt backing!) it can be 
used on, above or below grade. The smooth, non-porous surface resists acids, 
alkalis, greases and fire. The radiant colors and marbleization go clear through each 
tile. And from the builder's standpoint, Aristoflex saves labor costs, because it lays 
in easily, requires less handling by the mechanic. Also available in ¥g” thickness. 
Look into MATICO ARISTOFLEX today. Write for full details. 


Dept. 16-6 
MASTIC TILE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Member: Vinyl Flooring Institute 
Joliet, Ill. ©@ Long Beach, Calif. « Newburgh, N. Y. 





